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Leading Authors in 
Enthusiastic Praise of Genie 





Beginners Cannot Afford To Be Without It 





The Plot Genie has been found indispensable 
to multitudes of the most successful writers in 
the country. Our files are full of their testi- 
monials. What must be its value, therefore, 
to beginners—to stimulate their imagination 
into creating stories that are “different”—and to 
enable them to revise rejected manuscripts. 


THE PLOT GENIE 


is not a magic formula—it is not an experi- 
ment or toy. It is a practical, workable, scien- 
tific method of creating plots that lead to the 
kind of stories the editors of the country are 
not only willing to accept, but actually eager for. 


It Will Cost You Nothing 


to find out what Plot Genie can do for you. 
Sign the coupon below or write your name on 
a postcard and drop it in the mail today. 


‘ THE GAGNON CO. 
; 1543 North Western Ave., Dept. 300 
: Hollywood, Calif. 
Please send me full information about how the 
PLOT GENIE can help me write salable stories. 
This places me under no obligation. 








From Men 
Like These 


“Excellent.” 
—George Bernard Shaw. 


” 


. . very ingenious device... 
—Zane Grey. 


“, .. 1 would recommend this 
ingenious and most complete 
work without reservation ...” 


—George Bruce. 

“, .. All my stories are Genie 
plotted...” 

—Robert J. Hogan. 
“, .. It is a college education 
to the beginner. . .” 

—L. Ron Hubbard. 
“. .. The detective formula is 
indeed a valuable set up. Prob- 
ably, having specialized in that 
field, I can readily appreciate 
its merits...” 


—E,. Hoffman Price. 


“, ..A big thing for the pro- 
fessional that goes in for quan- 
tity production. . .” 

—A. DeHerries Smith. 


“...1 am getting a lot of help 
from the Genie...” 
—Edmund DuPerrier. 


A few excerpts from some 
of the hundreds of compli- 
mentary letters in our files. 








THE GAGNON COMPANY, Publishers 
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EARNS $40 DURING COURSE 


**I am sincerely sorry my course is 
ended. I have enjoyed the work 
and I know that you have done 
your best for me in every way. 
feel now that whatever hope to 
accomplish in the writing field is u 
to me. My time has been limited, 
but I have earned $40 during the 
course. It is not much, but it is a 
beginning.” 

Mrs. Naomi W. Fetron, 

113 Washington St., Camden, Me. 


To WRITERS 


who aren’t writing 


OU never hear of an ex-writer. Once started, 
¥ writers keep on. Have you, perchance, 

written a little, or a lot, and paused—dis- 
satisfied or discouraged at some flaw in technique, 
or some lack in spontaneity? 

Or are you one of the unnumbered thousands 
whose friends say: “If you could only write stories 
as you write letters, you could be a successful 
author!” In either case, your future as a writer 
largely depends upon what you are willing to do 
about it. Diffidence, spotty technique, faulty 
characterization, the confusion of dramatic values 
—and most of the other problems faced at the 
start by otherwise capable writers—can be cured. 

The first essential is Practice. The second is 
Attitude. 





Master writing — by writing 


Consistent Practice and a new, comprehensive 
Attitude come to you in the instruction of the News- 
paper Institute of America. It is a home study 
course free of “isms” and “ologies.” It is a system 
of writing instruction prepared and taught by 
active New York reporters and editors, and based 
upon the vivid and practical training that has 
turned out so many of this country’s leading 
writers—the New York Copy-Desk Method. 

Week by week, you are mailed actual assignments—just as 
if you were being broken in on a great metropolitan daily. 
Your work is individually corrected and constructively criti- 
cized. Under such sympathetic guidance, you will find that 
(instead of vainly trying to copy someone else’s writing 
tricks) you are rapidly developing your own distinctive, 
self-flavored style. 

Let us help you test your native abilities. Our interesting 
Writing Aptitude Test will do it. It’s free—entirely without 
obligation. Fill in and send the coupon. Newspaper 
Institute of America, One Park Avenue, New York. 





seeeace 
Newspaper Institute of America 
One Park Avenue, New York 
Send _ me, without cost or obligation, yo:r Writing 


Aptitude Test and further information about writing 
for profit, as promised in Writer’s Digest, June. 


Miss 
Mrs. t. 
Mr. 


No salesman will call 
7E67 


II 2 lp Grekcecn kino tich- ike pr alone 
(All ee confidential. 


on you. 
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_The Forum 


We'd appreciate it if you would publish another 
notice that we are in the market for original first. 
run short short stories, 1000 to 1500 words in 
length, for which we pay a flat rate of ten dol 
lars for all serial rights. 

We are interested in short shorts of all types 
except that we are overstocked with crime stories 
at the present time. We are in particular need of 
good love stories. We do not want stories based 
too directly on actual incidents or on anecdotes 
being circulated by word of mouth. 

Frances RULE, Fiction Editor, 
United Feature Syndicate, 
220 E. 42d Street, New York. 
Sir: 

Writers should not submit material to pay-on- 
publication markets. 

As a writer of eighteen years standing, I have 
found these to be wholly unsatisfactory. I have 
sold nearly a thousand shorts and serials under five 
various names. My experience with pay-on-publi- 
cation places are: 

1) A prosperous magazine of the class variety 
accepted an article in 1933. Late in 1936 I sug- 
gested its return to me. Early in 1937, after 
several inquiries I was told that it was set up in 
type and they would surely try to use it sometime 
this year. FOUR years and I’m still waiting for 
cash on it! 

2) Another publication ensconsed in handsome 
quarters accepted several articles at low rates to be 
paid for on publication. The editor, after 38 
months of patient waiting on my part, was dis 
missed. The new editor sent back all material he 
found in the files and for my long wait I got....? 

3) A small class journal accepted a series of 
articles and in a few months sold out. My little 
series was used by the new owners but did they 
pay me? Guess! 

These are but a FEW experiences that make 
the old hands at the game boil and make the 
youngsters at it weep. There is but ONE remedy 
—let none of us submit to these markets. 

The paper men, the printers—everybody but 
the folks who write the stuff get their cash. 

Suppose a prominent department store sent me 
several dresses for my daughter. I notify them 
that if I can find opportunity for her to wear these 
I'll buy them. I hang them up in the clothes 
closet. After they’re pretty dusty and out of 
style—say eighteen or twenty months—I send ‘em 
back in their own prepaid container. How long 
would the department store continue to do bus- 
ness? If we writers would use half the sense 00 
the business end of our writing as the ideas we 
put forth in our writings MUST show, we'd keep 
ahead of the wolf. 

Harrison KINGSLEY, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
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YOU CAN SELL TODAY 








If you can write smooth English, if you can take advice and follow 





twice as many 
magazines now 
as there were 
four years ago, 
and new ones 
are being added 
constantly. T his 
is the best writ- 
ers’ year in his- 
tory. Never 
have you had 
such an oppor- 
tunity to gain 
a foothold in 
the most fas- 
cinating profes- 
sion in the 
world as you 
have today ! 

YOU can sell 
when you dis- 
cover the mar- 
kets for which 
YOUR TAL- 
ENTS AND 
BACK .- 
GROUND 





Companion 


Dear Mr. Blassingame: 
—Has this article enough 
merit to prove market- 


able? 


—Mrs. Ziegler. 


Dear Mrs. Ziegler:—You 
have an interesting subject 
Point out 


here, but . 
: Then take up. 
Next treat the . as 


—Lurton Blassingame. 


Dear Mr. Blassingame: 
—Your criticisms are cork- 


" _Mrs. Z fegler. 


ae 





Dear Mrs. Ziegler: — WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION likes 
your article and offers... 


Dear Mr. Blassingame: 


thanks. 


—Lurton Blassingame. 


— A thousand hurrahs and a million 


I am almost speechless with joy. Only your painstaking 


advice and encouragement make such achievements possible. 





—Mrs. Ziegler. 
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FIT YOU; — 


when you learn the definite editorial re- 
quirements and taboos of those markets ; 
and when you’ve learned to plot and 
write as your markets require. 


it, I can help you sell your stories, your articles, your novels in the booming writing 
In April I sold over 600,000 words of fiction and articles for my 
and _ professionals. 


LET me help 
YOU fiad 
YOUR mar- 
kets. Let me 
show YOU 
how to plot and 
write stories 
which will sell 
to them. 
LAST year I 
made sales for 
five out of 
every six writ- 
ers who collab- 
orated with me 
for more than 
three months. 
The markets 


‘are better now 


than they were 
then. And your 
chances are 
better now than 
they were then. 
Why don’t 
YOU take ad- 
vantage of 
those chances? 


SEND me a 


manuscript for criticism. The fee—$3 for 
shorts up to 2000 words; $5 for 2000 to 
5000 words, $1 per thousand thereafter to 


10,000—will be refunded if the story is 
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James P. Olsen, top-hand writer of hundreds 
of western stories, novelettes and novels in 
All Western, Cowboy, 10 Story Western, 
Western Aces, Lariat, etc., etc., writes: 


I certainly appreciate the many sales and the rate 
increases you have gout for me recently. You remem- 
er how, at first, I was dubious about 

a_ professional 


knowledge of mar 


ou: 
any professional noes & 

your quay and successful 
behalf make you od 
necessary to me as a_ typewriter 
dictionary or eyes and hands. 

helped me when I was stale and slip- 
ping, so a lot of success, happiness 
and orchids to you! 


in my 


James P. Olsen. 


a an 
ets, 


I'll tell you why. 


salable as it reaches me. If it isn’t salable, 
If it has possibilities, 
I’ll show you how to revise it to make it 
salable! A three cent stamp will bring you 


— free — my popular booklet on story 


MENTALS. 


agent? 
r help 
help!— 


writing — SHORT STORY FUNDA- 


LURTON BLASSINGAME 


a Author of Stories and Articles in More than a 


10 East 43rd Street, 


Score of Literary, Illustrated and 
All-Fiction Magazines. 


New York City 
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WINGS in the NIGHT 


carry birds to unknown destinations. A writer’s 
random thoughts, vagrant dreams and idle obser- 
vations may carry him likewise to unknown des- 
tinations. Rightly controlled, moulded into 
dramatic story design, properly given “guiding 
direction,” these same wings may carry a writer 
to any destination he may choose. CURTIS 
MAGIC PLOTKEY, miraculous plotfinder and 
writing aid, gives any writer, professional or be- 
ginner, suitable direction. Here are a few of the 
reasons why: 

PLOTKEY, by its astoundingly simple and remarkably 


ingenious plotbuilding, offers an infinite number—into the 
millionsx—of ORIGINAL, DRAMATIC plot combinations— 
adaptable to any type of story, suitable to the needs of any 
writer. 


PLOTKEY plot patterns include: HUMANIZED FIC- 
TION CHARACTERS — thousands of original character 
combinations—COMPELLING MOTIVATION, and DRA- 
MATIC CONFLICT with INTERNAL AND EXTERNAL 
FRUSTRATION. 


PLOTKEY offers TEN METHODS OF PLOTTING, com- 
bining chance with choice—making it possible for a writer 
to plot actual life, daily observations, past experiences, emo- 
tional moments, in a manner to preserve INDIVIDU: ALITY, 
insure Bt ef and GUARANTEE THE FULLEST 
EXPRESSION to CREATIVE ABILITY AND WRITING 
GRAPTSMANSHI r. 


Professional writers are adapting PLOTKEY, and finding 
therein a remarkable stimulus to their fiction production. 
Beginning writers and students find in PLOTKEY one of the 
greatest of all guides to sound fiction-building principles. In- 
structors and critics use PLOTKEY 


For a LIMITED TIME, CURTIS MAGIC PLOTKEY, 
complete, with full instructions, combined with BU ILDING 
THE STORY, a masterful treatise on oo, suey construc- 
tion, based on the principles Pee won OTKEY, will 
be sent you, ——_ for ONL 5.00. OT REY : backed 
by a fifteen-day ge -back pay ORDE TODAY, 
for prompt delivery. r, write for full and free Socconatien’ 


JOHN HAMILTON CURTIS 
Box D, Eagle Rock, California 














P oO cE T Ss: d 25c for current issue of KA- 

TTIDOGRAPIL with 1937 Prize 
Program of $100 cash, etc., also particulars of the HELP 
YOURSELF HANDBOOKS, with 999 PLACES TO 
SEND POEMS._ Or, send 10c for back number and 
receive current Prize Program. Good, original poems 
wanted. Send postage for return of unavailable poems. 

KALEIDOGRAPH, A National Magazine of Poetry 

(Published monthly since May, 1927; $2 a year, 25c a copy) 
702 North Vernon Street Dallas, Texas 
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TEP AHEAD of the CROWD! 


Attention to details brings outstanding writing. 

Ye bring unusual aids to beginning and ar- 

rived writers—clear, terse, concise. Prepare now 
for the wave of prosperity surging into fiction fields. 


Most customers, come back 
Prosperity Offer for all our writers’ tools, 
after reading one. Here is opportunity to buy them at 
a great saving. 
Subscription to Writer’s SOURCE Data File......... $2.50 
Local Color ane Sr ag sag ag chap Books! 
No. 1, Sea & Nav Nurse & Hosp.; No. 3, 


Air Sto Twenty: -five cents enc ch woe 6 een ies eee -75 
ae SAID Book, for dialogue, character, action...... 1.50 
MURDER MANUAL, for Mystery Writers..........+- 2.00 
Piot, Clue & Time Chart, with Mystery Markets..... 50 


Total retail value $7.25 


NOW ONLY $6 sith ty tony. interes oe 


if desired. Stamp brings Geacriptive literature. 





WIGHT HOUSE PRESS, Box 381W, E. San Diego, Cal. 
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Sir: 

With a great deal of interest I read George G. 
Morriston’s letter in your April issue. He’s been 
writing for two years and claims he hasn’t sold a 
line. What the blazes does he write? If he 
tackled the writing game from the right angle, he 
should have been selling his stuff in the first ten 
months or so. And going at it about three or four 
hours a day. 

I did it and I don’t see why any person 
equipped with the proper amount of brains can't 
do the same. I know the flying game, so I write 
about it. And I sell. He claims it’s his life am. 
bition. Well, let me say this: I’ve knocked about 
plenty seeing that I’m only twenty-one. I couldn't 
stay in school because my feet were itchy. Then 
some kind person (bless his soul) suggested I 
should write. Well, I did and the result was okay. 
I teamed up with a swell agent who handles my 
entire output. 

Well, tell Mr. Morriston to write what the 
public reads, not stuff that satifies Zeke and Jake 
at the pool room. Study markets! A lot of writ- 
ing-struck writers should cut out dreaming and 
face their typewriter four hours a day. 

If he wants to make that healthier living and 
get out of the coal mines, he better take stock and 
tackle this business right. By that I mean, get 
rid of the idea of having somebody die, so as he 
can take their place. NUTS! Write stuff bet- 
ter than what they sell and shove ’em out of the 
line-up! The only way to get rid of the blues 
is to WRITE. 

Success to your splendid mag. 

Joun N. Maxris, 
30 Adams St., i Mass. 


Sir: 

We can’t say whether it was conspiracy or mere 
coincidence, but on the same day we received 
manuscripts for marketing from MISS GOO of 
Tahiti and MR. WU of Hong Kong. 

May I take this opportunity of complimenting 
the Writer’s Dicest for its ability to reach writ- 
ers all over the globe. 

J. S. Leicu, 
International Publishing Service Co. 





Sir: 

In the Dicest last month, Frank Gruber asked: 

“Tell me, is it OK to ‘let your wife write? 
That’s a helluva serious question.” 

Mr. Gruber is a big New York writer—I know 
all about that, and he may have been just kidding 
when he wrote you. 

But—— : 

Suppose a man (not you, of course) never did 
anything but farming in his life. He marries an 
office girl. They rent a farm to work. Wife 
doesn’t know anything about farming. Cant 
milk, work in fields or do hard labor but she can 
write feature articles and get money for them. 

After they’ve been married about three yeals, 
he gets sick. He’s hardly able to do a few chores 
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The cows are not paid for yet. Not enough 
monev coming in to pay for the groceries and 
the rent. 

And all the man knows how to do is farming. 

Now in this case—-why shouldn’t the wife write? 
Come to Jordanville, Mr. Gruber, and learn about 
life. 

MABEL BLAKENEY GETMAN, 
R. D. 1, Jordanville, N. Y. 
Sir: 

For five years, as instructor of adults, in Short 
Story Writing, for the Los Angeles City School 
Svstem, my students and myself have found Wrirt- 
er’s Dicest an invaluable guide to the study of 
the latest markets and writing conditions. 

The Dicest gives professional writers specific 
help, and students informative data from your 
many alert contributors. 

AGNES PARSONS, 
504 S. Bonnie Brae, 

Los Angeles, California. 
Sir: 

Our new $2,000.00 prize competition is open to 
American newspaper and professional periodical 
writers for the best manuscript for book publica- 
tion received before March 1, 1938. This is a 
pioneering venture into a new field, and we be- 
lieve your readers will be interested in this an- 
nouncement. There are no restrictions as to sub- 
ject matter or style, except that juveniles and 
poetry are definitely excluded. Any American 
writer, professionally employed as such, is eligible. 

Full details on request. Ask for circular. 

R. T. Bonn, 
Dodd, Mead and Company, Inc., 
449 4th Ave., New York City. 
Sir: 

A new publication “Electrical Ruralist,’ two is- 
sues of which have already appeared, is in the 
market for stories of from eight hundred to twelve 
hundred words or more, covering applications of 
electrical equipment and electrical appliances on 
the farm and in the farm home. Publication uses 
illustrations profusely and pays from one to two 
cents per word promptly on publication. 

Specifications for editorial material and copies 
of the publication will be sent to interested cor- 
respondents. We particularly want small-town 
correspondents who are interested in and familiar 
with tural electrification projects in their com- 
munity, 

Pau L. ReEeEp, Editor, 
1836 Euclid Avenue, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
Sir: 

We believe that on behalf of your readers you 
will be interested to know that we are desirous of 
‘curing “fillers” which we can run in a series in 
our magazine. One of the series that we have in 


mind is entitled THE LAW OF THE LAND and 
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BEHIND 
THE STORY 


B. M. had tried to place his article titled 
"So You're Going Camping" with several 
magazines including GOOD HOUSEKEEP- 
ING, but without success. In desperation he 
sent the article to us. RESULT: "So You're 
Going Camping" appears in the June issue 
of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING, and B. M. is 
richer by a three figure check! 


This is just one of the many 
instances where our competent 
presentation of a manuscript 
AT THE RIGHT TIME has 
resulted in a sale that may 
otherwise not have been made. 
Your work may be suitable; 
but suitable or not, you can- 
not make sales unless your ma- 


terial is submitted to editors WHEN THEY WANT IT. 





Kecping up with and supplying editorial needs is a 
full time job. We are NOT a one-man agency, and 
for that reason can concentrate more fully on the 
separate functions of criticizing and selling. J. S. 
Leigh, in charge of sales, depends upon PERSONAL, 
daily contacts for his tips on up-to-the-minute edi- 
torial needs. Our Editorial Director, Cashel Pom- 
eroy, because of his long experience as editor of 
Young's Magazine, is in a position to give your 
writing the proper guidance to make the grade; our 
individualized criticisms account for a good per- 
centage of our sales. Latest Sales—Serial to Love 
Story, six novelettes to Thrilling Love. 


Rates for marketing and criticism: $1 for manuscripts 
up to 2000 words, 50c a thousand words thereafter. 
Novelettes and Books: 20-30,000 words, $10.00. 
30-40,000 words, $15.00. 40-60,000 words, $20.00. 
Over 60,000 words, $25.00. Poems, 50c each. Fees 
refunded from our 10% sales commission. No fees 
after five sales. Editorial rewriting available on 
worthwhile material on a percentage basis; details on 
request, 


Let us help YOU as we are helping others; try us 
with your next manuscript. If we do have to send 
your story back with suggestions for revision, you 
may resubmit without any further charge. 


Write for fuller information; 
market news bulletins. 


International Publishing 
Service Company 


Literary Agents 
307 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


FREE 


send for our 
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FICTION, 
NON-FICTION READ 


for sales possibilities. $1.00 for each script up to 
6000 words, and 50 cents for each 3000 words or 
fraction of 3000 thereafter; maximum of $6.00, in- 
cluding novels—the only service fee you pay. If 
salable, 10% commission; foreign, 16%. If unsalable, 
reasons given honestly by a well known literary guide 
whose consistent percentage of results has yearly won 
the gratitude of beginning and professional writers 
throughout the country; over 650 personal sales to 
the publishing, play, radio and movie fields; years 
of continuous advertising in Writer's Digest and other 
leading journals. Advised resubmission is free. 

No courses. Your fee is not used for a sales- 
letter. You get the truth. 
® Collaboration offered on worthwhile scripts on a 
commission basis, total commission arranged with 
client, but not exceeding 25%. Being paid after sale 
from proceeds, | have never received any money for 
my services on any script that | judged in need of 
collaboration, and then failed to put through to sale. 
If | can't help you sell your script after advising 
collaboration, | receive and want no payment for my 
services. 
© Submit your best script, enclosing any facts about 
it that may prove helpful. If it is salable, you are as- 
sured that every possible market will be pounded in 
an effort to place it. If it is unsalable, you will know 
exactly why, and what, if anything, to do about it. 


RICHARD BARNER 


509 FIFTH AVE. NEW YORK CITY 








for this series we are looking for filler material cov- 
ering absurd laws, hair splitting decisions, far 
fetched interpretations of the law, etc. For ex- 
ample: 





THE LAW OF THE LAND 
1. Bathing. 


The Supreme Court of California today up- 
held the 1879 law of the city of San Fran- 
cisco making it a misdemeanor for two people 
to bathe in the same tub at the same time— 
San Francisco Chronicle. 

Other series that we intend to run are entitled 
AMERICAN BILLBOARDS, showing humorous 
quotations from highway billboards; ISN’T 
SCIENCE WONDERFUL, showing amusing anec- 
dotes by or about scientists ; THE SNOB APPEAL, 
showing advertisements or editorial statements that 
have very definite snobbish appeal ; IMPOSSIBLE 
DIALOGUES, consisting of actual dialogues from 
plays, movies, radio dramatizations; CRIME 
DOESN’T PAY, consisting of quotations showing 
just the opposite. 

The prime requisites of these fillers are that they 
be humorous and amusing, that they be compar- 
atively short, and that they have a distinctly cur- 
rent significance. We would also like to know the 
original source of the filler, and if possible, be 
furnished with the actual page on which the filler 
appeared. 

For each filler that we use we will pay $5.00, 
and for an idea covering a new series (which also 
includes several starting fillers) we will pay $25.00. 


Jo. H. CuamBeruin, Managing Editor, 
Scribner's, 
597 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





The following letter is from the world’s number 
one publisher. Writers submitting scripts to Hearst 
publications will do well to bear “The Chief's” 
opinion on liquor in mind when handling story 
scenes dealing with drinking: 

The policy of our papers has always been in 
favor of light wines and beer. 

We urged that policy before Prohibition, and 
condemned the excessive use of strong alcoholic 
liquors. 

Of course we lost a lot of advertising, and even 
reputable hotels took their announcements away 
from us because they said that we were inter- 
fering with their business. 

However, Prohibition soon interfered with their 
business a lot more than our papers had. 

And something akin to Prohibition will surely 
come in again if alcoholism again becomes a na- 
tional menace. 

The evils of Prohibition were obvious. 

But the evils of unlimited license in the sale and 
consumption of hard liquor are equally obvious. 

But why do we have to resort to one extreme or 
the other? 

Why do we have to choose between two evils, 
when it is possible to choose the wholesome, tem- 
perate course of light wines and beer? 

Sincerely yours, 
W. R. Hearst. 

The address of the North Georgia Review, small 
esoteric Southern literary quarterly, was omitted 
last month. It is Clayton, Ga. 

Sir: 


I wonder what real authors do with their time? 

I know what unarrived authors do with theirs. 
They work all day in a beanery—keeping the 
coffee urn below a boil, slopping the steam table 
twenty times an hour, scouring counters and wip- 
ing plates with a soggy towel. I know, all right! 
You get an idea for a story from two customers 
who come in, one a grandad and the other a size 
five blonde, and what do they do? They order 
hamburgers! 

And you get comfortably settled behind the 
cash register to spy on them and then some dame 
comes in, runs you out for strawberries to make 
a strawberry milk shake. 

You give the well dressed crowd at 2 a m, 
special service and hope for a tip, and all you 
get are wise cracks. . 

You get home smelling of onions and spilled 
coffee grounds and are too tired to bathe. You 
just lie on your back and think about nothing at 
all. Your spirits come back and you fight against 
burning up at the petty nuisances and annoyances 
of the day. The guy with the lalapaloosa scarf 
who short changed you, and the little dope with 
his mama from whom you got it back. 

You get up and bathe and shave and sleep. 
Around about eleven you wake up and don’t want 
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to eat. You WANT to write, and Write and 


WRITE. 
And you do. But when you are finished it 


reads like hell so you tear it up, and put on a 
bath robe and go out on the second floor porch to 
catch a bit of sun before going off to work again. 


That's what unarrived authors do with their 
time. MatT FAtter, 

Hartford, Conn. 
Sir: 


I am busy on a book, and also have to keep 
flying to Hollywood, and plus occasional trips with 
the tuna fleet for a series of articles. 

I had intended to be in New York this spring 
and make London later, but the Grand National 
outfit bought my Collier’s yarns based on the 
character Wallaby Jim, for a bunch of B pictures, 
and I seem to have to stay on the coast for a 
while. What’s the matter with these Hollywood 
writers? They get four hundred a week and are 
supposed to know their stuff, but every time they 
don’t know where to put a comma they call in 
the author. I have just made an overnight trip, 
occasioned by a wire which made me think the 
world was coming to an end, only to discover it 
was all a matter of whether they could have a 
woman on a certain sort of ship in a certain place. 
And they call them writers! 

These articles I’m doing on the tuna fleet alone 
are enough to make your hair stand on end. I 
go out in boats that dive on their nose, sit on 
their stern, corkscrew all over the place, so that 
sailor or not you still don’t feel comfortable. And 
all this in the middle of fish, flopping, dying, 
smelling. And the editor asks you to please stress 
the romantic side. 

My article in the Year Book brought in a lot 
of fan mail. You have a pack of interesting 
readers. 


ALBERT R. WETJEN, San Francisco 


Sir: 

Beginning with the September issues, All West- 
em and Western Romances will award a bonus of 
$50.00 to an author of a story in each magazine. 
This bonus or prize will be in addition to the reg- 
ular price and will be awarded for the story, which, 
in the opinion of the editors, has some unusual 
merit. It might be given for the author’s han- 
dling of a character, or an action scene, for a 
clever situation, or just because we think it is a 
damn good yarn. The bonus will be awarded on 
or about publication date though the story might 
be bought and paid for several weeks before. 

Any author, one of our regulars or some be- 
gimner, can win this bonus over the regular pur- 
chase price. In trying for it he will need only 
write a story for our regular All Western or West- 
em Romances market. For All Western we want 
dramatic yarns of the old West with a hero who 
Motivates the action and plot. There can be love 
interest and humor. Now and then we use the tall 
tales of “Chuck Wagon Yarns” told as cowboys 





SELL 


WHAT 
YOU 
WRITE! 


DON'T GROPE BLINDLY FOR LITERARY 
SUCCESS! 


Learn the _ truth 


about your talents. 


Can you really write?—or should you give 


up trying? 
have been writing and 


For nearly a score of years I 


selling to magazines, 
newspapers and 





CHEK-Chart Method 

All stories submitted to 
the ACME LITERARY 
AGENCY are criticized by 
the exclusive, copyrighted 
CHEK-Chart Method. Each 
of the 15 vital story ele- 
ments is examined separate- 
ly_and set forth on the 
CHEK-Chart to show you 
at a glance the strong as 
well as the weak points of 
your story. Nothing is neg- 
lected, nothing overlooked. 

A _ detailed SUPPLEMEN- 
TARY REPORT advises 
you with regard to changes 
and improvements. 

Clear, Competent, PER- 
SONAL help! 





syndicates. I have 
held the highest of 
editorial posts. And 
now I am helping 
others — showing 
beginning writers 
how to avoid the 
pitfalls that result 
in frustration and 
despair — how to 
take the short cuts 
that lead to literary 
fame and fortune. 

I CAN HELP 








your stories, books, plays. 
for their sales possibilities. 


sold I'll sell them. If n 


and honestly what is wrong. 


clearly and completely 
make them salable. 


LOW READ 


I claim no magic powers. 


experience and the abili 


YOU! Send me 
I will read them 

If they can be 
ot I'll tell you frankly 
I'll show you 
what you must do to 


ING FEES 
I claim only 
ty to judge your story 


expertly and to criticize it constructively. 


My fees are low; 50c 
to 30,000, $15 flat 


per thousand words 





above that. My 
work is done under 





a money-back guar- 
antee. I help you 
or refund your fee. 
This is your op- 
portunity. I have 
hundreds of eager 
markets for good 
stories. Send me 
your work today! 
A copy of my valu- 
able booklet, ‘““How 
to Sell What You 
Write,’”’ will be 
mailed upon re- 
quest. It’s Free. 





BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 
WANTED 


Novels, historical works 
adventure _ stories, travel 
books, biographies, religious 
and philosophical writings, 
juveniles, poetry, etc. are 
needed for immediate pub- 
lication. Many special mar- 
kets. All manuscripts 
placed on royalty basis, or 
sold outright. Author pays 
nothing toward ublica- 
tion. Special reading fee 
on all booklengths, only 
fifteen dollars! Let me see 
that book today! It may 
make you a fortune to- 
morrow! 








Address: MANAGING EDITOR 


ACME LITERARY AGENCY 


Drawer E, Station C 


ATLANTA, GA. 
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BREAD LOAF WRITERS’ 
CONFERENCE 


(Sponsored by Middlebury College) 
BREAD LOAF, VERMONT 


August 18 - - September 1 
1937 


Staff members: Bernard De Voto, Paul Green, 
Edith Mirrielees, Gorham Munson, George 
Stevens, Helen Everitt, Theodore orrison. 


PERSONAL INTERVIEWS 
for MANUSCRIPT CRITICISM 


Lectures—Round Table Discussions 
Observers Welcome 


Visiting Speakers: Robert Frost, James T. 
Farrell, Elmer Davis, Archibald MacLeish, 
Alice Duer Miller. 

“Truly, I can’t express how much Bread Loaf 
can do for a writer, a beginning one or a launched 
one.”—Catherine Drinker Bowen, Co-author of 
“Beloved Friend” (Book - of - the - Month Club 
choice for February, 1937.) 


All inquiries 
Director of the Summer Session 
Middlebury College Middlebury, Vermont 




































MANUSCRIPTS TYPED to MEET 
EDITORIAL REQUIREMENTS 


Finest Bond paper, carbon copy, extra first 
postage, mailed flat and stacked with cardboard. 


40c a thousand words, 
JOE G. BYARS 
1316 Fontaine Road Lexington, Kentucky 


sheet, return 








DIGEST 


used to tell them in the bunk-house or around the 
cook fire. These should be very short. For 
Western Romances we are interested in love stor- 
ies set in the same old West that All Western fea- 
tures. The girl must take the center of the stage 
and the plot should be built around her problem, 
Romance and glamor against a colorful, authentic 
Western background will do more to put over a 
story in this magazine than a complex or intricate 
plot. Read a copy of the books before submitting, 
please. 
ARTHUR Lawson, Editor, 
Dell Publishing Company, Inc., 
149 Madison Avenue, New York. 


Sir: —= 

Following is a copy of a letter from the Third 
Assistant Postmaster General in regard to Bill 
S-1576. 

“My Dear Sir: 

“Your letter of April 5, addressed to the 
President regarding Bill S. 1576, introduced 
by Senator Vandenberg, the purpose of which 
is to provide for the acceptance of ‘manu- 
scripts of authors’ works other than actual 
correspondence’ in the mails at the third of 
fourth-class rate of postage, has been referred 
to this Department. 

“We have noted with interest your views 
in the matter and have given the same most 
careful and sympathetic consideration and 
wish to assure you that it would afford us 
great pleasure to recommend a special rate 
of postage for authors’ manuscript if it were 
expedient to do so. However, if the rate of 
postage were reduced thereon, mailers of other 
kinds of matter such as old letters, abstracts 
of title and various other handwritten and 
typewritten papers now passing in the mails 
under first-class postage, would feel equally 
entitled to favorable consideration which, if 
































These are only a_few of our 
need some help. Lots of writers do. 


you TOO 


can increase 
mean sales. 


your 


1F YOU GET 
HELP — GET 
RESULTS >» 


assistance, 





for detailed circular. 

SEND US 
Your short stories, 
novels, books, seri- 
als—we sell them or 
tell you why! 





WHAT SALES in 1937 for YOU? I 


$1,230.00 FOR ONE MANUSCRIPT 


IMMEDIATE ACCEPTANCE IN STORY MAGAZINE 
DISCOVERY OF THE MONTH IN ESQUIRE 


$300.00 CASH ADVANCE FOR FIRST 60 PAGES OF BOOK 


sales in 1936! If your stories or books have not sold, the chances are you 
Let’s go to work—that’s our business—guiding writers as well as selling. 


markets or , 
Very often the difference between rejection and an editor’s check is so 
slight as to escape every unaided effort of the author. } t 
ment, or market treatment, may be all that is needed to make a manuscript immediately salable. 


Get highly recommended, editorially recognized market 
criticism, 

publication of your manuscripts. 
WHAT WE HAVE DONE FOR OTHERS, WE CAN DO FOR YOU! 


Don’t market haphazardly and write blindly. Send us your manuscripts, or write 


We know we can help you sell! 


PUBLISHERS’ AGENCY 


Manuscript Placement for Authors 
55 WEST 42nd STREET 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 


start 





selling! Intelligent directed efforts—not luck— 
characterization, develop- 


suggestion as to plot, c 7 
Try us: 


for placement and 
The fee is very low. 


and revision 








NEW YORK CITY 
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granted, would result in a material loss of 
postal revenues. In view of this, we regret to 
sav that the Department does not look favor- 
ably upon the proposed change. 
“Very truly yours, 
(Signed) 
Acting Third Assistant Postmaster General” 
I hope all writers make some effort to help put 
this bill through and thereby save a lot of stamps. 


Wo. J. WINCESTER, 
Compton, Calif. 


Sir: 

The Federal Writers’ Project now has out more 
than fifty publications including an 1100-page 
book on Washington, D. C., a large state guide 
for Idaho, a multitude of local guides, some of 
them 200 page books, and a number of by-products 
including the “1937 Almanac for New Yorkers,” 
published by Simon and Schuster and the recently 
released guide to zoos entitled, ““Who’s Who in the 
Zoo,” published by Halcyon House. A Guide to 
the State of Massachusetts is now on the presses 
and will be published under the imprint of 
Houghton Mifflin. 

Writers are leaving the project every day to go 
to newspaper, magazine and advertising copywrit- 
ing jobs. 

Reep Harris, Assistant Director, 
Federal Writers’ Project, 
Washington, D. C. 
Sir: 

Martin Goodman, president of Newsstand Pub- 
lications, has added me to the staff as assistant to 
the production man, first reader, associate editor, 
and super-office boy. My principal job is to look 
after our sports books, as we carry three of that 
type. 

My article on the sport magazines in the April 
Dicest brought some interesting copy to this office. 

At present I am knocking off at three on Wed- 
nesdays to perform in Broadway’s hottest hit 
(quoted from press reports), “Behind Red Lights.” 
I claim to be the first editor-author-actor, and if 
my advice is asked and taken, I’ll be the last. 

RANDOLPH PRESTON. 

Who else among Dicest readers is a Jekyl- 

Hyde-Barrymore ?—Ed. 


Sir: 


Five Star Weekly is a newspaper magazine sup- 
plement, produced in eight to ten pages each week, 
with four-color cover designed from original paint- 
Ings, and we are almost invariably in the market 
for first-run fiction, feature articles, humor, pic- 
tures and art. 

We prefer that photographs be submitted with 
feature article manuscripts. 

Paintings should not be submitted without first 
writing a description of the subject to the editor. 

Please submit everything except fiction in syn- 
pss or letter query form. 
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OUR SCORE 


GOES UP 


Watch for LOVE SONG FOR TWO (pub- 
lished May 20th, Hillman-Curl) the fourth 
book of an S. S. W. student. Look on the 
cover of June POPULAR WESTERN. You 
will find an S. S. W. student's novelette fea- 
tured. Soon, in THRILLING CONFESSIONS, 
you will find a story by another student, 
written at our call, and placed through us. 
And perhaps by this time you have read the 
widely selling book, MAID UNAFRAID. 
(Authors' names on request). 

Have YOU ever sold a story? If you 
haven't, you can. You don't aan genius or a 
college education. You need only the tricks 
that are selling stories for other writers— 
tricks we've been teaching them. They are 
simple workaday shortcuts for beginning and 
selling authors alike, from a practicing author 
who has sold 2,000 stories, 32 books and a 
couple of movies, and who has just obtained 
a lucrative moving picture writing contract 
— JACK WOODFORD, AUTHOR OF 
TRIAL AND ERROR, that famous book on 
writing and selling which has been a winner 
for the past four years and is now in its sixth 
edition. 

SUPERVISED STORY WRITING is based 
upon TRIAL and ERROR; it teaches you 
how to put into practice those tricks that 
helped Woodford become one of the most 
widely published writers in America today. 
(See WHO'S WHO.) 

Simple — Easy — Inexpensive 

To the best of our knowledge, SUPERVISED STORY 
WRITING is the simplest, easiest and least expensive 
course in professional writing. It carries a thirty day 
money-back guarantee. We are willing to gamble a 
month of our work on your satisfaction. The course 
should take you three months to complete. In addition 
we market your stories for you on a 10% commission 
basis; we consider sales the object of your work. That's 
why we send you up to the minute market calls. 

Send for complete information. TRIAL AND 
ERROR goes to you free with the course; if you 
already have the book, we make a special allowance. 
Coupon below brings you details of both offers. 





SUPERVISED STORY WRITING J 
| East 44th Street 

New York, New York 

Please send full information 
WRITING at no obligation to me. 
TRIAL AND ERROR. 


about SUPERVISED STORY 
| have [J do not have [) 


Name 
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PUBLISHED MONTHLY 


At 22 E. 12th St., 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 











SUBSCRIPTION RATES — 
United States, U. S. Pos- 
sessions, an exico, $2 
ayear. Other countries in 
Postal Union, including 
Canada, $2.50 a year. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS— 
en a change of address 
is ordered, both the new 
and old address must be 
given. The notice should 
be sent two weeks before 
the change is to take 
effect. 


UNSOLICITED MANU- 
SCRIPTS will receive the 
careful attention of the 
editor, but no responsibil- 
ity is assumed in case of 
loss in mails. Stamped, 
self-addressed envelope 
must be enclosed in all 
manuscripts, Richard K. 
Abbott, Editor; R. Scott 
Temko, Managing Edi- 
tor; Aron Mathieu, Busi- 
ness Manager; J. B. 
Edwards, Advertising 
Manager; M. L. Price, 
Circulation Manager. 


Entered as Second Class 
Matter April 1, 1921, at 
the Post Office at Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, under the Act 
of March 3rd, 1879, 
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chances. 


chance of success. 
further servicing. 


startling results. 


Special card gives 
sent on request. 
of manuscript. 


analysis. 


Box 33, Station E, 











MARKET ANALYSIS 


No more guess work about your market 
My new Market Graph Analysis 
Chart checks your manuscript for reader in- 
terest and gives it the exact mathematical 
This is another of my 
EXCLUSIVE SERVICES! 

Think of it—you know just what your 
chances will be before you pay a cent for 
device has 
tested for six months and has given rather 
Get the benefit of this new- 
est and most exclusive of manuscript aids. 
This analysis is in addition to my sensational 
173 point manuscript analysis check. 

Send your manuscripts now! FREE Green 
Sheet gives complete details of my services. 


the low-down on my 
CHARGE ACCOUNT service. 


This 


Reading fee: One dollar each 5,000 words 
Special critic chart free with 
all readings as well as complete market 


Start to write to sell TODAY! 
WALTER N. DES MARAIS 


Manuscripts addressed to me at Upland, Indiana, will 
reach me, as I divide my time between both cities. 


been 


Both will be 


Cincinnati, Ohio 














length), 





Ook Ninnvsiete Wanted 


ALL subjects — Fiction (Novel 


Verse, Business, Religion, 


Travel, Medicine, Science, World War, 
Professions, History, Politics, Sports, 
Humor, Juveniles, Miscellaneous. 


Prose (30,000 words and up) ; Short 
Stories and Verse (book-size collections). Friendly 


reading free, and prompt decision. 


particularly welcome. 


New writers 


On the Book Lists of DORRANCE & COM- 
PANY have appeared, among others, Judge Joseph 
Buffington, Gelett Burgess, Mrs. Albert Sidney 
Burleson, General Smedley D. Butler, Colonel 


Clarence D. Chamberlin, 


Admiral Robert E. 


Coontz, Frederic Arnold Kummer, General John 
A. Lejeune, Hon. Charles A. Lindbergh, Sr., Dr. 
Clarence Edward Macartney, Admiral Thomas P. 
Magruder, Hon. Theodore Marburg, Hon. George 
T. Marye, Hon. Charles Nagel, Dr. Simon N. Pat- 
ten, Judge Henry A. Shute, Lincoln Steffens, Mme. 
Luisa Tetrazzini, and Howard Thurston. 

Submit your own typewritten book MS.—prose 
or poetry—to a House of friendly editors, able 
artists, punctual printers, and book sales channels. 
Write first, if you prefer, about your work. 
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Dorrance & Company 


(Incorporated 1920) 


General Book Publishers 


+ Dept. W. D. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Drexel! Building 
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Five Star uses one fiction story in each of its 
two sections weekly. Such stories must be clean 
adventure, romance or action, with preference 
given western locales and characters. 

We are usually in the market for half-page as 
well as full-page feature stories which deal with 
any subject of universal interest. 

Payment on publication at one cent a word. 

Our formula in considering material is that it 
must reflect national reader interest, but savor of 
the west. 

We believe that in every city there is some un- 
solved mystery, some strange story, some unusual 
circumstance that has not been told and which, 
accompanied by pictures, and sometimes sketches, 
will be of universal appeal to all of our readers. 

Frequently we are in the market for short 
“freak” articles depicting strange circumstances, 
unusual children, intelligent pets and unbelievable 
accidents, each of which should be accompanied 
by picture. These articles should not exceed 300 
words in length. Enclose return postage. 

Georce W. Lynn, Editor, Five Star Weekly, 
620 Folsom St., San Francisco, Calif. 
Sir: 

I am the kind of writer who, instead of facing 
the realities of life, build sand castles. In front 
of my farm home stands a giant red oak. The 
April breezes float over the fresh-plowed fields 
and glide smoothly through the new tender leaves 
of the red oak, making a lazy high moan. An 
orchid to the left of me is blazing with a riot of 
white, green, purple, and rose; a few yards away 
a gliding hawk swoops down upon a peaceful little 
bundle of fluffy baby chicks, greedily snatches the 
largest one up in his powerful claws, rises again, 
and sails away through the Heavens. A peach- 
blown little farm wife, hearing the frantic crys 
of the mother hen, rushes out, skirt and apron 
flying in the spring breezes, and crys: “She—w-w! 
She—w-w !” 

I stretch my six feet out in the porch swing, 
refill my briar, and begin a new dream. In the 
cool ravine below a chickadee begins to sing. Blow- 
ing a cloud of smoke into the air, I swing peace- 
fully, dreaming of life, romance . . . tomorrow. . . 

One day in each week I try to forget my dreams 
and write a column for the Southern Sentinel, a 
weekly newspaper. Believe it or not, the column 
8 entitled “Rendezvous With Life,” but instead 
of being decorated with this title, it should be 
entitled “Rendezvous With a Dream,” after the 
Popular song hit. I have had several articles 
Published in small magazines and newspapers, and 
worked as district supervisor of the WPA Amer- 
ican Guide last summer. But instead of reality, 
my stories are filled with dreams . . . thin, misty, 
tomantic dreams that are as evanescent as the 
morning dewdrops on an April violet. 

4 — my dreams once a month and delve 

& Writer’s Dicest. I couldn’t even dream 
without it. 

Rosert L. RICHERSON, 
Walnut, Miss. 


Jung, 1937 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 





THIS AUTHOR HAS GONE 


on a Tear 


He’s tearing up a big pile of gouged sheets 
that he had to retype because he forgot to lay 
in a supply of Corrasable Bond when he began 
his “Great American Novel.” 


Corrasable Bond . . . made only by Eaton 
. would have assured him a professional 
looking MS .. . would have given him a 
head start with the editor. For Corrasable’s 
patented surface permits swift, easy correc- 
tion of a typed word, sentence, or paragraph 
with a simple pencil eraser . . . never looks 
chiseled out . . . never shows tell-tale smudges 
after retyping. 


Only a minute’s experiment is needed to 
prove what a boon Corrasable Bond can be 
Call at your stationer’s, or mail this 
. and see for yourself. 


to you. 
coupon .. 


CORRASABLE 


BOND 
Made only by 





Dept. 12 aS 
EATON PAPER CORP., Pittsfield, Mass. 
Gentlemen: 

Here is the name of the dealer from whom I 
usually purchase statiomery .......cccccceseccceses 


SOOO EE EEE | 
Here is his address... .ccccscocsccccscocccecoceces 1 


And here is a dime. Please send me a 20-sheet 
sample of Corrasable. 
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uccessful New Writers 
of 1937 Tell You Why 
LENNIGER HELP Pays: 


4/8/37. 
Vaughn Bryant, 
Columbia, Mo. 

“Without your sugges- 
tions for revision I’m sure 
Geisha Trouble would 
never have sold to such an 
excellent market. Your 
genuine interest in a writ- 
er, your encouragement 
and unvarnished criticisms 
enable one to turn out sal- 
able copy.”’ 


Vaughn Bryant 


4/20/37, 
W. M. F. Bayliss, Richmond, Va. 
**Your check for my first sale was a 
great encouragement. I shall always 
wonder at the detailed individual at- 
tention you have given my work.” 





W. M. F. Bayliss 


Carl Raht, Patagonia, Ariz. 5/7/37. 

“Your quick checks for my first two stories 
seem like miracles—but your shrewd managing, 
your expert criticisms and sound market dope 
are responsible. After unsatisfactory experience 
with other agents, your way of doing business is 
a revelation.’ 


Elmer Argood, Philadelphia, Pa. 4/7/37. 
“In a week you sold my first story to a market featuring 

Satevepost, Atlantic, Esquire ‘“‘names’—for twice what I 

hoped it might bring. Two agents had rejected it—proving 

you’re a better judge of stories, have better market con- Carl Raht 

tacts, and are really willing to take the time to get a 

beginner started.”’ 


LENNIGER CLIENTS GET SALES 


Because: 

—I give them an honest editorial appraisal of their manuscripts; 
an opinion backed by my experience in regularly selling to 
the markets they wish to reach. 

—If I believe their manuscripts salable, I back my judgment 
recommending them to editors—and my _ recommendation 
carries the prestige of 16 years’ editorial recognition. 

—If manuscripts are unsalable, I show them where, why and 
how they are inadequate and what to do to correct these 
faults. They receive constructive revision and replot sug- 
gestions when stories can be made salable ; are told to discard 
hopeless copy. They receive practical coaching and criticism 
based on sound knowledge and current experience of what 
editors are buying. 

—They receive up-to-the-minute and often exclusive informa- 
tion on special editorial needs in line with their abilities— 
tips which during April alone netted my clients $7,304.00 in 
sales checks they wouldn’t have earned “free lancing. 

IF YOU ARE A BEGINNER you can secure this help and spon- 
sorship of your literary work for 
$3.00 on manuscripts up to 2000 words, and $1.00 for each = 
tional thousand words. Books: 25-40,000 words, $15.00 ; eo 
words, $20.00 ; 61-80,000 words, $22.50 ; 81-100,000 words, —. 
Fees waived when I sell $1,000 worth of your manuscripts. COM- 
MISSIONS: 10% on American, 15% on foreign sales. 
IF YOU ARE A SELLING WRITER I will handle your accoum 
on straight commission 4 
you sold $1,000 worth of fiction within last year. If you in 
$500 worth in last year, I'll handle your work at one-half reaaing 
fee rate. 





Send me a trial manuscript today. Or write for my booklet and market letter—they're free. 





AUGUST LENNIGER (2zz222e-2" 
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Heavy Demands for More Copy from 
Hundreds of Publishers 


Get That Story and Article Into the Mails Now 


New York Market Letter 


By Harriet A. BRADFIELD 


HE annual spring slump in magazines 
is A. W. O. L. this year. The expan- 
sive progress continues. 

Is this overloading of all the newsstands 
healthy? As usual the tendency is to overdo 
particular fields. The love story market has 
already felt the effects of too eager exploita- 
tion on the part of pulp publishers, and is 
taking in sails a bit—at least through the dull 
summer season. 

The true detective type of publication is 
verging into an allied field in which any sort 
of sensational headline story is featured. Is 
the candid camera responsible ? 

Here is Foto—a new flat size roto mag- 
wine, put out by Dell Publishing Company. 
It has a striking cover, on which the contents 
is described as “300 candid shots.” The text 
S entirely staff written. In fact, it amounts 
merely to a short snappy description of each 
of the hundreds of pictures. Some of these 
ae pictures in series illustrating the more 
lurid current headline crimes and sensations 
of the day. Some are just good old human 
Interest, in striking poses. Sunday Feature 
stuf, most of it, sensational and exciting. 
A nose for news and a sense of dramatic 


values, applied to film or plate, is what is 
required. And sometimes the cheap Kodak 
does the job just as well. 

West Peterson is editing Foto. Address him 
at 149 Madison Avenue. And if you send 
pictures, be sure they are printed on glossy 
paper. A good size is 5x7 inches. This maga- 
zine is a monthly. Price, ten cents. It pays 
five dollars each for every picture used ; oc- 
casionally more. 

Mr. Peterson is also editor of Front Page 
Detective. This magazine features the lurid 
and sensational crime or headline sensation 
story. And the illustrations are an important 
part in deciding acceptances. The magazine 
will be a regular monthly publication, begin- 
ning with the August issue. A big market for 
this material. 


UITE a different sort of publication is 

the new pocket-size American-Caval- 
cade. The cover is a well done color photo- 
graph. And the content is definitely smooth- 
paper stuff, with short-shorts favored. It’s a 
little like Coronet but edited more down to 
the bone. Most of the authors are familiar 
names. The style is smart—but seldom 
“smarty.” And there is considerable variety 
ranging from serials and short stories, to 
human interest features and art. The editor 
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is Thomas B. Costain, formerly with the Sat- 
urday Evening Post. And Kenneth M. Foote 
is associate editor. Offices are at 420 Lexing- 
ton Avenue. Although this resembles the di- 
gest publications in size, it is definitely not 
that sort of magazine. 


Amplifying the above, American Caval- 
cade wired us as follows: “Our fiction length 
requirements are from one thousand to three 
thousand words. In articles the lengths re- 
quired are fifteen hundred to twenty-five 
hundred words. Rates are ten cents a word 
and up. Short ‘Recollections’ may be ghost 
written but must be signed by prominent 
people. The best length for these is eight 
hundred words for which we pay one hun- 
dred dollars on acceptance.” 

The first issue carried four such Recollec- 
tions, all signed by good literary names. Al- 
bert Payson Terhune told how eight times in 
eight different years he glimpsed but just 
missed meeting a friend. They met, and 
then the friend died. Alex Yokel who pro- 
duced “Three Men on A Horse” told of 
some of the grief he experienced before the 
show was a hit. Reinald Werrenrath tells a 
little anecdote behind the scenes of the Met 
showing no malice where one might most 
expect to find it. Editor Costian revives the 
hangman’s anecdote about the hand of those 
who will some day be hung being marked. 
None of the Recollections carry the “punch” 
end or the “pay-off” surprise ending you 
would expect. We imagine future Recollec- 
tions will remedy this. Remember, 800 words 
and a big name should be signed to the 
piece. If you aren’t a name and ghost the 
piece, divvy up 50-50. 


The Fawcett magazine, For Men—And 
Men Only has changed completely from its 
first issue. Get a copy of the current issue 
and study it for the “feel” of the book. This 
is an Esquire market imitator several cuts 
down on the social and literary plane. Arti- 
cles average 2,000 to 2,500 words and subject 
must appeal to what the editors call “he- 
men.” Contributors use a lively, gusty style. 
Chief subjects are sports, hobbies, crime, 
and women. Minimum rate is $50. Short 
male fiction, same length as above also used. 
Payment on acceptance. These are good 
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rates, and in back of it is Fawcett responsi- 
bility. Fred J. Feldkamp is editor. This js 
one of the magazines that will zoom if it out. 
lives the lush growth of similarly sized Di- 
gest magazines that have put newsstand dis- 
play space at a premium. 


® Another magazine of that same size 
which has just appeared on the stands is 
called Stag. This belongs to the class of Es- 
quire imitators, along with Fawcett’s new 
monthly For Men—and Men Only. The 
treatment is snappy in tone, and sometimes 
smarty. There are 96 pages in the first issue, 
including short fiction, articles, photographs, 
and cartoons—mostly with smoking car ap- 
peal. The first issue has some big names 
among its authors. Pay $15 to $25 per article 
and $10 to $15 per cartoon on publication. 


Statistics regarding Stag: Address —570 
Seventh Avenue, room 705, Leeds Publishing 
Company. Arthur Brockman is managing 
editor. The literary editor is Dagobert D. 
Runes, connected in the past with Modern 
Psychologist. 


STANDARD Publications, 22 West 48th 

Street has added some more pulps of new 
kinds to their long, long list. There is Humor 
Digest, which is using only reprint matter 
now. A second humorous magazine is called 
Laugh. Here again the camera fiends get a 
chance. (What is this, anyway—an ad for 
Kodaks? Better hold on to your typewriters 
for a while longer, brother. They are still 
buying stories!) Anything funny goes in 
Laugh: cartoons, gags, 500-word stories, pho- 
tographs. Rates are good, and promptly on 
acceptance. 


Everyday Astrology is the third new pulp 
that Ned Pines is getting out. A specialized 
field, and one in which you had better query 
the editor before submitting material. Some 
fiction, not over 3,000 words, is used—but 
tied up with the particular idea of the maga- 
zine, naturally. Rates are the same as the 
other Thrilling magazines—one cent mini- 
mum, and very prompt. Most of the con- 
tents is specialized articles. Same address: 
22 West 48th Street. Leo Marguiles is man- 
aging editor of all the pulps here. 
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Stories, and is in the market for strong 
romantic stories braced with a solid Western 
background. Stories must be told from the 
heroine’s point of view, with the love ele- 
ment heavily accented. Yarns should carry 
an emotional problem that is vital; be as 
glamorous as possible. 

The Western setting should be actively 
present in the story and serve as more than 
atmosphere. The vigor and color of the 
range must be forcefully interwoven with the 
plot and have a definite tie-up with the 
actual motivation itself. Although excitement 
in any form is desirable, rapid-fire pace and 
heavy physical action are to be subordinate 
to the natural progression of the tale. The 
story must be entertaining and appealing. 
And we don’t care if it’s offtrail—as long as 


"it’s good ! 


Well-planned plots are important. They 
should be meaty, convincingly complicated, 
and pack a dramatic touch. While a promi- 
nent love interest is highly essential, the 
author must be careful not to handle situa- 
tions in an over-sentimental manner. The 
cloyingly sweet type of heroine is not wanted. 
Rather, she should be vivacious, work out her 
problem with spirit and courage ; and in the 
longer stories, fight along with the hero. 

All lengths from one to ten thousand 
words are wanted. The lead novel must be at 
least twenty thousand words. 

Most western-love yarns are disappointing 
because of an ordinary, routine plot of hack- 
neyed situations. We are looking for variety 
of plot and bright, new situations. Depend 
on other complications than the trite ones of 
the girl thinking her sweetheart guilty of the 
murder of her father, of the story starting 
with the heroine helping the hero escape 
from jail, of the jealous foreman making 
things tough for the hero, etc. 

Some of the themes that we are wide open 
for are: stories of the range-bred girl (vigor- 
ous characterization, good atmosphere, can 
put this across nicely) ; stories of the cattle 
Princess heroine ; stories of the pert, uppity 
‘ype of girl who is finally tamed by the hero. 

Another type of these sought, and one that 
has been little used in past issues, is the story 
m which the hero has to decide which of two 
girls he loves. Don’t make the villainess, if 


June, 


The same editor also edits Thrilling Ranch 
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you decide to use one, too catty. 


All stories for Thrilling Ranch must be of 
the old West with no 1937 props. We prefer 
the flavor of the old West coupled with the 
impression that the happenings are of today. 
Western dialect is okay for the hero—but 
never for the girl. 22 W. 48th St. 


© Thrilling Mystery now uses in each 
issue a lead novel of around twenty thousand 
words, and an assortment of novelettes and 
short stories with a definite detective-crime 
plot and a bizarre, horror background, or 
menace. Strong woman interest is wanted in 
the longer lengths, although not necessary in 
the short story, but girl stuff will get the 
preference. Good terror atmosphere and 
action pace are important, but the detective- 
mystery element must emphatically not be 
overlooked. Lengths: short stories, up to six 
thousand words; novelettes, from eight to 
ten thousand words. It is advisable to query 
us or submit a synopsis before trying the lead 
novel. 


The good detective-horror yarn consists of 
a strong mystery situation with a weird, fan- 
tastic or supernatural menace, or setting, in 
which the hero solves the plot detective- 
fashion by finding vital clues, etc. Original, 
clever plotting is demanded as in a regular 
detective story. 


There are different means by which the 
horror element can be interwoven into these 
stories. There’s the terror-inspiring setting 
of the story itself, for example, that can be 
worked up to provide the proper atmosphere. 

















“Mr. Marigold, you are about to buy a story!” 
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An isolated locale is usually a good idea, one 
in which characters cannot physically escape 
from menace, as a desert island, a chain 
gang, a prison, an airplane, a ship, etc. 

Then there’s the actual physical horror of 
the mystery situation in which weird, fan- 
tastic and supernatural events are integral 
parts of the plot. The solution, arrived at in 
detective-fashion, must of course explain 
everything logically and plausibly in mun- 
dane terms. Beware of using overworked 
horror themes and obvious solutions in doing 
this type of story. 

Another way of including the horror ele- 
ment is through a sub-plot based on a weird, 
fantastic or supernatural theme. The central 
situation must, naturally, be brought to a 
successfully solved conclusion, but the sub- 
plot may or may not be explained. Thus it is 
possible to have some horror trimmings to a 
detective yarn which the hero can expose in 
the end or the explanation of which may be 
left doubtful in the reader’s mind. 

Freshness and novelty are major factors in 
making the story click for this magazine. 
And smooth, assured writing is absolutely de- 
manded. 22 West 48th Street. 


BLUE Ribbons Magazines, Inc., is the 

firm name used on the new group of 
pulps put out by Mr. Silkerkleit. “Matt 
Rand” is the editorial name used on all of 
this new group. Blue Ribbon Western was 
the first of this group. Ten Story Sports fol- 
lowed in appearance. Requirements for these 
were given last month. But the editor wants 
to emphasize that he can use stories of 2,000 
to 7,000 words on any minor sports. Plenty 
of action is a requisite. 

The third of this group is on sale now. 
This is Cowboy Romances—a ten cent ro- 
mantic Western. But whether it is to be a 
monthly or bi-monthly is not certain yet. 
Any length of story goes for this, from 2,000 
words up to 25,000. 

All the Blue Ribbon Magazines pay a min- 
imum rate of one-half cent a word, with tops 
of one and a half. This is said to be on ac- 
ceptance now. There will be two more titles 
—to be announced next month. The address 

60 Hudson Street. 


® The new Ultem Publications ought to 
be on the stands by the time this comes to 
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you. The magazine is first person adventures, 
edited by J. A. Rosefield, is called Personal 
Adventure Stories. Detailed requirements 
were given here last month. Another maga- 
zine that gives the camera fiend a chance to 
sell single exciting shots, as well as well-illus- 
trated stories. The second new magazine is 
called Modern Movies, and the editor is 
William T. Walsh. This is a fan publication, 
buying only on order. The address for both 
is 381 Fourth Avenue. The firm is advertising 
that it pays good rates on acceptance now. 

Mademoiselle, the Street and Smith slick 
feminine monthly, shows the summer decline 
by combining the June and July issues. There 
is a recent change of editors there. Desmond 
Hall’s place is being filled, I understand, by 
Mrs. Betsy Torbett Blackwell, formerly fash- 
ion editor of the magazine. Have you noted 
the new address: 1 East 57th Street? 

The changes recently made in the Educa- 
tional Publishing Corporation were not en- 
tirely correct, as stated last month. The 
Grade Teacher moved its editorial office to 
Darien, Conn. But St. Nicholas has stayed 
right in New York City, only moving north- 
ward to the Graybar Building, 420 Lexington 
Avenue. Mr. Sherlock is no longer connected 
with the magazine. But Miss Vertie A. Coyne 
is now editor—and well qualified, as she has 
been with the magazine for many years and 
has carried on calmly through any number of 
publishing changes. 

The requirements for this long-established 
juvenile ave been given here at various 
times in the past. But an occasional repeti- 
tion never hurts. Reader ages run from seven 
to seventeen, with the average at thirteen. 
Stories must have both boy and girl interest. 
Fairy stories are not wanted. Stories may 
run from 3,500 to 4,000 words, with serials 
not much over 30,000 words—about six parts. 
Some poems and articles are also used. 


ILLIAM KOSTKA has left Detective 

Fiction Weekly to try out a publishing 
venture of his own. And this Munsey pulp 
is now edited by Charles Ingerman, who has 
been assistant editor down there for some 
time past. As he has been working on the 
magazine, he says there will be no radical 
change of policy. There is a good marke! 
for any length up to 85,000 words. Goos 
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stuff is the watch-word—not formulization 
into set wordage. Of course, if you are new 
to this market, common sense will tell you to 
shoot for shorts first. Good rates are paid on 
acceptance. And as it buys a lot of material 
to keep going on a fast weekly schedule, it is 
a splendid market to work for. The address 
is 280 Broadway. 

Maybe next month we'll have some news 
on the contemplated new Munsey pulps. 
Miss Fairgrieve is still looking wistfully for 
good love stories with strong and genuine 
human interest. All Story, as a monthly, eats 
up a tremendous amount of copy—and pays 
a one-cent minimum on acceptance. 


P AT Dell, 149 Madison Avenue, Flor- 

ence McChesney appeals for novels of 
15,000 to 20,000 words with lots of color 
and glamor. The adventure stories should 
all have foreign settings—the farther away 
from the U. S. A., the better. Western hemi- 
sphere stuff comes in frequently, but not so 
with the other. All stories should have a love 
interest, but not played up too much. The 
rate is one and a quarter cents per word. And 
new writers are most cordially welcome, just 
as the old ones are. There is assistance if 
needed, and prompt decisions and pay wait- 
ing here, on Five Novels Monthly. 

Art Lawson has a special announcement on 
All Western and Western Romances. Begin- 
ning with the September issues, each maga- 
zine will pay a bonus of $50.00 to one story 
per issue—the story which the editors con- 
sider has unusual merit as an outstanding 
story, or having a novel twist, or being 
handled in a new and striking way. This is 
over and above the purchase price—which 
at Dell is a one-cent minimum. 

_ Mr. Lawson also announces that Buck 
jones Western Stories, which entered this 
world as just a little one-shot, has been made 
a regular bi-monthly and will be buying short 
Westerns. Address: 149 Madison Avenue. 
And on all these, the decisions are unusually 
fast, averaging around five days. 

* Some of the magazines that Fawcett has 
brought out recently have been shots into the 
ar. Mystic Confessions was just a one-shot, 
with no future issues in sight now. True 
Police Cases, two issues of which were put 


out, has been dropped. And Daring Confes- 


JUNE, 
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stons has also been relegated to darkness for 
the moment. 

The most active trio under the Fawcett 
banner at 1501 Broadway is the Detective 
Group, edited by Leonard Diegre (pro- 
nounced like the degrees on the thermom- 
eter!). Here is a thoroughly alert and alive 
type of magazine, typical of current interests 
of the reading public which goes in a big 
way for the sensational headliner stuff. And 
it is a wide open market, eager to welcome 
writers with a flair for this special type. Here 
are the requirements : Preferred length—5,000 
words; seldom uses longer. Stress action. 
Build up suspense. Don’t tell everything in 
the first paragraph; this isn’t a newspaper. 
If possible, include woman interest. Tabus 
on unsolved cases; usually on stories featur- 
ing a Negro principal. Emphasize detective, 
action, and clue work. But if there is strong 
human interest, you can go easy on the clue 
work. Sex material, the triangle case such 
as the Creighton-Applegate case, is a good 
example of this. 

Photos are all-important for every maga- 
zine of this type. At least half a dozen should 
accompany the story—more is better. Stories 
are paid on acceptance at one to two cents 
a word. $3.00 is paid for each used picture 
—for obvious reasons, on publication. All 
manuscripts are considered for the entire 
group, so don’t worry about the little varia- 
tions between members of the group. It is 
highly important to query the editor first. 
This protects you from working on a case 
already covered. 

Mr. Diegre is not much interested in gen- 
eral articles, such as finger printing. But 
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he would consider something on an extraor- 
dinary career, if colorful and full of action. 
The outside length is 5,000 words. A new 
field, however is editorials expressing the 
opinions of prominent officials on crime 
problems and ways of fighting crime. These 
should run about 1,000 words, and should 
carry the picture of the man who by-lines the 
article; a governor, judge, etc. You must 
have the official o. k. of the by-liner, be sure! 


You will find Mr. Diegre an enthusiastic 
and thoroughly helpful editor to work with. 
His magazines are Dynamic Detective, Dar- 
ing Detective, and Startling Detective Ad- 
ventures. Address him at 1501 Broadway. 


ARRY WIDMER, editing a large group 
of pulps for Magazine Publishers, 67 
West 44th Street, wants to emphasize these 
points: Golden West and Sure-Fire Detec- 
tive are both using novels of 45,000 words ; 
and he wants to see outlines first on this 
length. These two and Red-Seal Western 
pay at the half-cent rate—shortly after ac- 
ceptance. All the rest of his pulps (three 
detectives, two Westerns, and two sports) 
pay a minimum of one cent a word. And on 
them he has an acute shortage of 5,000 
word stories—with or without woman inter- 
est. 


Fiction House with Malcolm Reiss as editor, 
is pushing some of its titles again. Frontier, 
now a quarterly is using old-time historical 
settings. Action and Lariat, both bi-month- 
lies, offer a little more market, featuring 
straight Western-action stories. Fight Stories 
and Wings are now on the revived list as 
quarterlies. For the former, timely interest 
in 5,000 word articles—and a few stories. 
The latter sticks to the old-time stuff: war- 
air on the Western Front. No modern planes 
or commercial flying. Love Romances is 
still a quarterly and as a market, just about 
nothing. The address for these Fiction House 
pulps is 461 Eighth Avenue. 





The Lone Ranger is coming out with due 
regularity. Sam Bierman, editor, reminds 
you that it is a very limited market, buying 
only a few shorts up to 3,500 words each, 
and occasional biographical sketches of fam- 
ous Western characters. He pays three- quar- 
ters cent on acceptance. (Mr. Bierman for- 
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merly was connected with a big lineup of 
pulps out in Chicago.) Address: 125 East 
46th Street, New York. 

Sports Novels and Knockout Magazine are 
bi-monthlies at present. The former is in 
the market for novelettes of 10,000 words on 
major sports. The latter uses shorts of 5,000 
to 6,000 words on prize fights—professional 
mostly. These are Popular Publications pulps, 
edited by William Fay. Address: 205 East 
42nd Street. 

Love Story of the Street & Smith string 
has cut its price to ten cents in order to 
compete more vigorously with the spreading 
romance market. (Isn’t competition hell!) 

Young Love (a Dell magazine) has gone 
bi-monthly for the summer. But Sweetheart 
Stories, under the same editor, Helen Mac- 
Vichie, is doing splendidly. That second 
contest for new writers is now closed, but 
announcements of prize winners are not yet 
ready. 

The love market at Popular Publications 
has closed in a bit, with Four Star Love out 
and Romance Magazine only a bi-monthly. 
But all the old established love magazines 
seem to be doing well still. 

There is a new editor on Elks Magazine, 
50 East 42nd Street. John T. Tener takes 
the place of Joseph T. Fanning. 

The One-Act Play Magazine, 152 West 
42nd Street, is all bought up until about 
September. This is a high-class monthly, 
Edited by William Koslenko. 

The New York Woman, 11 East 36th 
Street, has been in difficulties. As this was 
mostly staff-written, not many free lance 
writers will lose out. 
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Magazines which are out or suspended 
are: Saucy Romantic Adventures and Saucy 
Movie Tales (Philip White) ; Boy’s Adven- 
ture Magazine and Girls’ Detective Magazine 
(Hugh Layne—480 Lexington) ; and Mid- 
week Pictorial (Bourjaily). 





William Kostka has resigned as editor of 
Detective Fiction Weekly to form the Secur- 
ity Publishing Company, of 432-434 Main 
Street, Stamford, Conn., with Robert E. 
Haig, who resigned as circulation manager 
of the Red Star News Company, distributors 
of the Munsey magazines. Both previously 
had been associated with Fawcett Publica- 
tions, Kostka as eastern managing editor and 
Haig as circulation director. 

Their first magazine was a “one shot,” 
Uncle Sam’s Gang Smashers, a pictorial his- 
tory of the G-Men. Late this summer they 
plan to issue some detective magazines in 
both the fact and fiction fields. 

The Security Publishing Company is now 
in the market for manuscripts in both fields 
and is prepared to pay on acceptance at one 
cent a word up. Fact writers should query 
William Kostka, managing editor, giving 
him a brief synopsis of the proposed story. 

In fiction Kostka is chiefly interested in 
good plot, characterization, and a colorful 
background, rather than action. The hero 
of the story should be a detective or police 
officer. The limit on short stories is 6,000 
words and 12,000 words for novelettes. 





ETHICS WHERE THE SHOE 
PINCHES 


RE you permitting any of the reprint 
A magazines to use your stuff without 
proper payment to you? Several of 
them have simply been lifting what they 
want on the theory that they pay if caught. 
When you sell “copy” protect yourself 
by putting in the upper right-hand corner 
these important words “First North American 
Serial Rights Only.” This means you are sell- 
ing one magazine the right to use your ma- 
terial one time ONLY, and that ALL other 
rights belong to you in full. 
Some publishing houses insist on buying 
additional rights; or in buying “all rights” 
and then re-assigning to the author those 
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rights that he wishes to re-sell. 

Reprint magazines are the mortal enemy 
of every publishing house buying first run 
fiction and articles, and consequently the 
enemy of every author making his living 
selling first run magazine material. 

If you sell reprint rights to magazines com- 
peting directly with your own first right mar- 
kets (and we deplore the necessity of some 
authors to do this), be sure to get a good 
price for yourself so that the reprint pub- 
lisher must compete on an equitable basis 
with the first run publisher. Don’t set up di- 
rect competitors to your first run publishers 
by selling reprint material for ten cents on 
the dollar. Get at least 60 per cent or hold 
out. We are tightening a knot around our 
own throats when we set up unequal compe- 
tition between first run publisher, and re- 
print publisher in the same field. 

On reprint stuff that doesn’t compete with 
your original publisher, anything received is 
“found money,” and hurts nobody. 


INSURE YOURSELF 

The current pestilence of reprint magazines 
is giving the legitimate publications that 
support us a struggle for breathing space on 
the newsstands. When the “reprints” fail, as 
they certainly will, in their attempt to imi- 
tate Reader’s Digest they will take with them 
as toll some of current first run magazines 
who have failed to pick up increased news- 
stand revenue because of competition. 

While all this activity in the publishing 
business is gravy for the beginner, it beckons 
trouble for the full time professional with 
only one or two markets as chief support. 
The professional writer with only one meal 
ticket market is wise to widen his sails and 
catch more breeze. 

Remember Tower Publications. We pre- 
dict a series of such tragedies inside the next 
year and a half. To the beginner the sudden 
uprush of a broom magazine market means 
easier entré into the profession simply be- 
cause there are a hundred more doors. Like- 
wise, to the beginner a sudden crash brings 
no hardship because editors promptly begin 
to shop the bargain counter and buy begin- 
ner’s stories at beginner’s rates. But to the 
professional, boom magazine days mean 
trouble ahead. Broaden the base of your out- 
put, and you are insured. 
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Reggie stiffened. 

“Every time I've seen your smug, self-sufficient face,” 
she flung at him, “I've wanted to slap it. All you 
work, WORK—and I—I 


ever think about is work, 


hate you!” 


(The accepted) 


She faced the 
attractive features insisted on blurring before her eyes. 
“All you ever think about,”’ she accused, “is work, 
work, WORK, and I—I hate you!” 

She saw the color rise 


young executive defiantly, and_ his 


Immediately she was sorry. 
in his cheeks, his eyes lower, and quick pain flash 
across his face. Contrarily, she wanted to take him in 
her arms and murmur soothing things. 

When he didn’t answer, she amended stiffly: 

“Or maybe you're so eager to do your job well that 
I+ just think I hate you.” 

Conflict of the love pulp variety, or for 
that matter, for any “battling romance” is 
particularly hard to handle, I find. After 
all, it isn’t the easiest thing in the world to 
let two attractive and desirable young peo- 
ple fight to a finish through some twenty 
pages and remain, at the end, just as at- 
tractive and desirable as ever. 

A good idea, I’ve found, is to let their 
dialogue sting and the situations bristle, but 
their hearts keep beating in waltz time, if 
you get what I mean. 

Number two brings us to the subject of 
Emotion. 

Here’s a bit from a story that came back 
because it “lacked emotion”, and also be- 
cause it was over-written. 

Miss Bacon, of Love Story, offered to re- 
consider it if I corrected both faults. The 
following shows how I steeped up the emo- 
tion. 


(The rejected) 

After the second floor show, Toby led Cissie back 
from the bar to their table. She was still aware of 
the dance when he'd held her close to him, and told 
her: 

“You're beautiful tonight, Cissie. For half a cent 
I'd kiss you right here in front of everybody.” 

Cissie flushed a bit, and hid her face against his 
shoulder, 

“Something tells me.” she admitted, “that the gen- 
tleman is a flirt.” 

She managed a laugh, but it wasn’t very convincing. 

“Something tells me,” he parried, “that the lady 
is a prude.” 


(The accepted) 

She was still tingling conscious of the dance when 
he'd held her dangerously, suffocatingly close to his 
hard young body and murmured against her hair: 

‘You're lovelier than it’s fair to be, tonight, Cissie 
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For half a cent, I'd kiss you right here in front of 
everybody.” 

For half a cent, she felt like saying, she’d have let 
him. 

But she only clung a little closer, and drifted a little 


deeper in the clouds. 

Which brings us to Number Three, and an 
example of how I weeded out (in the same 
story) the unconscious (cross my heart!) 
padding. 


(The rejected) 

With memory tumbling happily back over the days 
they'd had together, Cissie dressed in a fever of excite- 
ment for the evening in the Tip Top Room. 

Up until almost the day before, she'd dreaded 
Daphne's return, accustomed as she was to the mere 
leavings from her sister’s table of good times. 

Not only that, Daphne's glowing, golden 
well she knew, had a way of making her own 
elfin charm fade into sudden nothingness. Daphne's 
clothes, because, after all, they couldn’t afford to strut 
on the modest fortune Dad had left them, put hers 
And Daphne's brittle repartee froze her 


own eager patter right out of the picture. 


beauty, 


how 


in the shade. 


(The accepted) 

With memory tumbling happily back over the days 
they'd had together, Cissie dressed for the evening in 
the Tip Top Room. 


At first, she'd dreaded Daphne’s return. Daphne's 
glowing, golden beauty had a way of making her 
own elfin charm fade into sudden nothingness, and 


Daphne’s brittle repartee froze her own eager patter 
right out of the picture. 

At that rate, your excess wordage dwin- 
dles rapidly. The above story originally ran 
to 7,500 words, and although I didn’t mind 
shortening it, I did suppose I was cutting 
my check from $75.00 to $50.00 when I 
sent back the rewritten 5,000 word yarn. A 
week later, I cashed a check for $75.00. 

And a word to the wise is ample. Conclu- 
sion: Editors aren’t stingy. They just don’t 
like too many words. 

Now for Number Four. I wonder how 
many other inexperienced young writers are 
stymied by that short stock phrase—lacking 
in action? It used to puzzle me more than 
any other one fiction tag. Now, I’ve learned 
that “action” simply means pushing the 
movement of the story forward. 

Here’s a honey that was rejected by a 
confession magazine for that reason, and ac- 
cepted after a rewrite. 


(The rejected) 


And at last, at long last came the big day. Bill went 
to the university alone, as he had to be in the assembly 
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hall an hour before graduation, and any way, I 
wanted a little extra time to primp, as I knew that 
first impressions count a lot, and his parents would be 
there. I did so hope that they would like me. 

If I thought I’d had humiliations heaped on me 
before, I found a new meaning to the word that morn- 
ing. To say that Bill’s family snubbed me would have 
been to put it mildly. 


(The accepted) 

And at last came the big day. My hopes flared while 
I sat in the crowded auditorium and watched Bill 
presented with his diploma. Little did I dream then 
the fresh humiliation fate had in store for me. 

Bill’s family didn’t just—snub me, They treated me 
rottenly! 

Such sequences as the above serve only 
to bridge the dramatic incidents in a story, 
and for that reason should be brief and to 
the point. Adjectives and unimportant phras- 
es, always to be avoided, are positively 
fatal in such narrative links. 

Number Five. To correct a “rambling 
plot”, the not so simple process of tightening 
must be employed. This means cutting out 
every inconsequential incident, avoiding chit- 
chat, or dialogue that does not push the 
story along toward the ending, and, above 
all, steering clear of retrospect. 

To borrow a phrase from Amita Fair- 
grieve, the editor of All-Story, “Retrospect 
is always bad. It breaks the web you are 
weaving.” 

And of course, we all know the importance 
of beginnings. I remember getting a story 
back from Miss Fairgrieve once because my 
heroine, Marsha, opened the story by driv- 
ing along a country road with her aunt and 
—on page one, mind you—reminiscing! 

On they went, the two of them, riding 
and talking, and talking and riding, and 
absolutely nothing happened until the end 
of page four where Marsha shyly drags a 
gentleman into the story by his ears, remark- 
ing: “So I believe I’m going to accept him 
this time.” 

He materializes on page seven! 

Meanwhile my readers would have, and 
I’m quite sure Miss Fairgrieve must have, 
fallen by the word smothered wayside. 

“This gets nowhere in a hurry,” said Miss 
Fairgrieve, in effect, and I sat down and 
figured out a rewrite. 

Here’s the beginning that sold: 

“I’m going to accept him this time,” Marsha an- 
nounced with a note of finality, from the far end of 


the rumble seat where she was perched precariously 
amidst the assorted boxes of Ralston’s Runless Rayon. 

Ella Payton looked back at her pretty young niece 
speculatively and all but swerved into the ditch as a 
consequence. 

“You’re going to accept who which time?” she 
wanted to know. 

“Gordon Rainer. You remember. He’s proposed to 
me every time we've canvassed Taylortown. This time 
the answer’s going to be—well, you heard me.” 

“Oh.” Ella Payton’s sniff was eloquent, but her 
mild bespectacled eyes remained glued to the road that 
led to Taylortown and—Gordon. 

At least that beginning gets off to a running 
start, Ella’s sniff even telling you that, mild 
as she is, she doesn’t consider Gordon Rainer 
the least bit exciting. So the reader isn’t 
surprised when an exciting young man comes 
along on page three after Marsha has ac- 
cepted young Ranier on page two, and the 
trouble begins in earnest. 

Trouble should begin at the earliest pos- 
sible moment, and the more the merrier. But 
always know your ending before you begin, 
or the same thing will happen to you that’s 
happened to me. I have at least three or 
four characters reposing in my secretary 
drawer, neck deep in trouble which it would 
take a Sherlock Holmes to unravel. If you 
plot your story first, that sort of thing is 
avoided. 

And while on beginnings, the following 
is the perfect way not to start a confession. 

I will begin my story with the summer my father 
and mother separated. Up until that time, our lives 
were very similar to those of almost any well-to-do 
American family. My earliest childhood was an un- 
usually happy one. 

Blessed with robust health and an affectionate nature, 
I adjusted myself early to the pleasant security of my 
life, and my associations with my parents, sisters, and 
our mutual friends. 

Whoops! Isn’t that exciting! Doesn't it 
just slay you? Well, it slew the editor, too. 
Almost. But Miss Birge, then the editor of 
Romantic Stories, weathered the shock and 
very kindly gave me another and still a- 
nother chance. 

The third revision, which finally sold, 
begun : 

I suppose I did look like what the world calls a 
‘wild girl’ when Jack Daly came to board with us in 
the musty old house on Bellevue Street. 

From the moment his quiet grey eyes rested on my 
childish, rouged face and too-red lips, I saw disap- 
proval leap to them, and something else, too. I 
wasn’t old enough to understand the depth of that 
‘something else’. 
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Endings are almost as important as be- 
ginnings. Here’s two “before and after” end- 
ings which speak for themselves. 

From a rejected love pulp: 

Bettye smiled her happiness. “Then—then I guess 
I still have my job. How can I ever thank ‘you, Ronald? 
Just watch what a swell little worker I'll be from 
now on. i’ll—” 

Ronald opened the door, and taking her by the arm, 
led her straight to his car. 

“You'll get a cook book and forget all about offices,” 
he told her solemnly. “Fact is, I never did approve of 
married women with careers. I want to watch what a 
swell little wife you’ll be from now on.” 

He hesitated and swung around to face her. “That 
is—you—you will marry me, won’t you?” 

“M’lord,’ Bettye murmured, slipping into the car 
beside him, “I was hoping and praying you'd ask me. 
Where do they sell cook books? I’ve such a lot of 
studying to do.” 

You’re left all up in the air with the 
feeling that since they’ve beat around the 
bush so much, he might just as well tell 
her where they sell the cook books. And 
there’s not that feeling of completion that 
an ending should give. 

This is from the accepted rewrite: 


Bettye looked up from the security of his arms. 
“Men,” she remarked, “take entirely too much for 
granted. If I lose my job, I’ll—” 

“If you lose your job,” he told her, “I’ve an offer 
that might interest you. The wages are love, and the 
hours are pretty stiff, but—” 

“I won’t even consider it,”’ she murmured, surren- 
dering to his lips with a happy sigh, “unless the wages 
are partly in kisses, and the hours forever and ever.” 

“The job,” said Ronald, “is yours.” 

And they got back to the subject of wages. 


Another story, a slick love yarn, where the 
twist was in the girl maneuvering a meeting 
between the boy friend and a man he’d been 
trying to corner for months, went pretty 
badly the first time: 


“Margo,” he whispered, following her while she 
followed Uncle Ed to the dining room. “I'll move 
heaven and earth to locate Bennette. I’ve got to make 
good now, and speaking of trousseaus made me think 
of that new shipment in the ladies ready-to-” 

“Sh,” she winked and motioned to Uncle Ed 
happily. “We'll discuss that after you and Uncle Ed 
get your business done. Oh, I almost forgot to mtro- 
duce you,” and she barred the way to the dining room 
in a manner that the two men found themselves face 
to face. 

“Mr. Anderson,” she said in her soft voice, smiling 
sweetly, “May I present my uncle, Mr, Bennette? And 
now—gentlemen, shall we eat?” 


The rewrite, which sold to The American 
Weekly, ended this way: 
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“Margo,” he whispered, following her while she 
followed Uncle Ed toward the dining room. I'll move 
heaven and earth to make good for you. I'll get in 
touch with that damned Bennette if it means—” 

“Sh—’’ Margo wheeled in her sea of shimmering 
foam and motioned to Uncle Ed. ‘That just reminds 
me. I almost forgot to complete the introductions.” 

She barred the way to the dining room in such a 
manner that the two men found themselves face to 
face. 

“Mr. Anderson,” she said in her soft voice, smiling 
happily. “It’s so seldom we can drag him from his 
native heath that I consider it an honor and a privi- 
lege to present to you my uncle, Edward Bennette.” 

Anderson managed to stretch out a hand. Somewhere 
from heaven, an angel’s voice was saying: 

“And now, shall we eat, gentlemen?” 

And now, too, a last word in parting. The 
biggest fault of us newcomers, is usually ex- 
cess wordage. Many a good story has been 
lost in a maze of adjectives and tangled be- 
yond retrieval in word-heavy phrases. 

A good way to practice over-coming this 
is to take over-written sentences and chop out 
every word that can be chopped, then see 
for yourself if the result doesn’t honestly 
sound better. 

Here’s a nicely padded sentence. 


(a) The house itself, wide-flung, rambling, was 
built in the days of slavery, and typical of the period, 
even to the rusted bell in the ivy-covered turret, and 
the old well halfway between it and the now-tumbled 
slave quarters. 

(b) The house, built in the days of slavery, was 
typical of the period, even to the bell in the turret, and 
the now tumbled slave quarters. 

(c) The house, built in the days of slavery, was 
typical of the period. 

You’ve lost some flowery phrases, but you 
haven’t lost one bit of your story. The 
“story’s the thing”, and as long as you hang 
on to it, present it vitally, and end it effec- 
tively, well— 

Speaking of checks—lets be on our way. 


Sir: 

Our art editor is Mark L. Haas, not L. Haas. 
Mr. Walter Adams has left us to free lance. 
Vereen M. Bell is assistant managing editor, and 
Esca G. Rodger is fiction editor. Your other com- 
ments are ali okay, and we appreciate them. 

Incidentally, you ask what has happened to 
George F. Pierrot, former managing editor of The 
American Boy. He is conducting the World Ad- 
venture Series, a popular lecture course, at the De- 
troit Institute of Arts. 

FRANKLIN M. REcK, 
Managing Editor. 



















































Quantity Production 


By ArtTHuR J. Burks 





HIS article may 
do you harm. If 
it does I am 
sorry. It may do you 
good ; if it does I'll be 
happy. Maybe some 
of the things in this 
article will startle or 
dismay you. I ask you 
to read it then, with an 
open mind, as some- 
thing based on the ex- 
periences of a writer 
who has been knock- 
ing at the doors of edi- 
torial offices for six- 
teen years. 
I began to write to 
make money. But that 


world. 


How does 


wire. 


Among the 41,000 readers of WritEr’s 
Dicest are the best paid authors in the hot 
In the pulp field, none is better 
known than Arthur J. (for nothing) Burks. 
Over 10,000 sheets of manuscript from 
the Burks typewriter have gone to edi- 
tors’ offices never to return. 


Art Burks write? 
are his sincere, deep seated ideas on writ- 
ing? Had we asked for them, we would 
have received some sort of kidding collect 
(We are the world’s champion re- 
ceiver of collect wires). But Art Burks, 
as with many another Digest reader, in- 
cluding both dime-a-worders and WPA- 
filler-out-of-forms, sat himself down one 
fine day and wrote us a letter about him- m y 
self, his work, and his ideas. It’s the sort 
of honest personal thing we like to publish. 


women who have 
taken my manuscripts 
from the type- 
writer and fixed them 
up for the magazines. 
Not one of those hy- 
brid stories ever sold, 
though those collabor- 
ators knew more about 
markets than I did. 

When Iam not 
writing, or thinking 
about a story, 
there is no living with 
me. I pace the floor. 
My family gets out of 
way or gets 
stepped on. My chil- 
dren get kicked across 


What 











was not really true. I 
began to write because 
I wanted to be read, to be noticed, to have 
more people conscious of me, to express my- 
self. I have sold millions of words. I have 
written other millions of words that did not 
sell. Why, then, did I write words that did 
not sell—millions of them—when expericnce 
had proved to me that I could write stuff 
that would sell? 

I'll try to sell you. It may help you 
through the morass of your own troubles 
with this writing profession. It may caue re- 
jections to take on new meaning to you. 

A dear friend who is an agent wrote me 
recently: “If I were agenting for you, I’d 
make you write less. I’d make you revise, 
and work from outlines. In other words, 
I’d make you slant.” 

I know myself better than fully a dozen 
editors, agents, and fellow-writers who, down 
the years, have said this to me: “You write 
too fast. You’re too careless. You should 
take more time. You should do this, you 
should do that.” 

I know myself better than various men and 


the room. My wife 
gets her head bitten 
off if she smiles and says: “How are you 
darling?” If the telephone rings I bite the 
ear off the caller when I say hello. If the 
door slams I pull my hair and shriek. Traffic 
outside my window drives me nuts. Every- 
thing is wrong, nothing goes right. I hear 
every sound and it rasps my nerves like a 
rusty file drawn over a rusty rasp. Absence 
of sound is even more maddening. I hate 
my food and my drink. I hate everybody 
including myself. I won’t do anything any- 
body wants me to do. I can’t stay inside, 
I won’t go out. I’m utterly and completely 
impossible, and the fact that this is so makes 
me worse than ever. 

My family walks on tiptoe and I give ’em 
hell for not making a noise. If they make a 
noise I shatter them with words of irritation. 
They don’t smile when I’m like that, and 
I give ’em hell for bothering me with long 
faces. If they smile I ask ’em what the hell 
there is to smile about when I’m suffering so. 
It’s simply that I’m not writing. 
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But when I’m writing, ah, there’s the dif- 
ference! I like to write, I have to write or 
go mad. And the more I want to write the 
faster words tumble over themselves to get 
onto paper. I’m happy. I’m as interested in 
the outcome of my story as I dimly hope 
my readers will be—though right then I 
don’t think about readers or editors or any- 
body else, except the matter of getting my 
story on paper. It burns inside me, trying to 
get out, and I’m happy when it’s streaking 
across the pages at top speed. Editors say I’m 
careless: I’m not. I’m sold on my story to 
the exclusion of all else. My fingers won’t 
keep up with my mind—and typographical 
errors therefore seem to prove to editors that 
they’re right in calling me careless. 

My fingers are simply not fast enough, 
because two of mine do the work of ten. I 
go so fast, am so burned up with my story 
that my brain goes right on while I’m chang- 
ing paper in the machine, as a result of which 
I have to read back and put in the two or 
three words at the top-left of the page that 
I kept on writing in my head and didn’t get 
down on paper. 

Do I make myself clear? 

Then let’s go on, I’m writing this the 
same way I write stories. All right. I’m 
happy as I write. When I stop to catch my 
breath at the end of the first five thousand 
words, I go roaming through the house and 
have a smoke. The baby is crying. The 
radio is screaming at the top of its lungs. 
The neighbors are yelling over the back fence 
at my family, and my family is yelling back. 
Everybody is happy and laughing and mak- 
ing enough noise to waken the dead. And I 
don’t give a damn! I’m happy, too, because 
I'm smoking it up again. People can yell 
in my ear and I may hear them or not, but 
whether I do or not, the typewriter goes right 
on smoking. Nothing bothers me, absolutely 
nothing. The phone rings and I answer in- 
telligibly, with my eyes on my typewriter, my 
fingers itching to get back to work. 

And when I’ve finished the story it may or 
may not sell; but by the Lord Harry that 
story is mine! I gave birth to it. I was 
happy to do it. I wanted to write it. I en- 
Joyed every second spent at the machine. 
And I’m still so happy about it I’m itching 
to go right on to the next one. And the 
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next one is easy because I feel that way. 
I read it back for errors. I change what I 
find. I shoot it out. It sells or it doesn’t sell. 
Quite often it doesn’t. And even if I do need 
a check, there are other stories in the mail, 
and experience has taught me that a certain 
percentage of them will come romping home 
with dough on their tails. And the reject is 
money in the bank! 

How do I explain that? I’ve sold stories 
that were seven years old. I’ve sold stories— 
lots of them—that were over two years old. 
I get more rejects than any so-called “suc- 
cessful” writer in the pulp field. I think I 
appear in about as many magazines as the 
general run. Percentage takes care of me. 

Put it like this. An editor asks me for a 
story, as editors sometimes do, but he wants 
an outline first. I send it to him. He rips it 
apart, suggests changes ranging from title 
change to complete upsetting of the story. 
I do the best I can with it. I can slant, and 
when the time comes that I’m forced to, I 
shall probably slant—and all the zest for 
writing will be burned out of me as it has 
burned out of so many writers I know. Why? 
I’m a good enough hack to make a salable 
story out of that returned outline, just as 
I’m a good enough hack to make sweeping 
revisions if I have to to get paid to meet a 
bill. But the fire in me is gone. Writing has 
become a chore instead of a delight. And the 
resultant story, while it has my name on it, 
is really the work of the editor who ordered 
it, or the agent who insisted that I revise, or 
the collaborator who is sure he can make me 
rejectless. Yes, I get the money for it, but 
there’s no great joy in that either, for by 
rights it should go to the editor, the agent or 
the collaborator. He has simply used my 
knack of writing to get the story he wants, 
in the way he wants it, for what he considers 
to be his public. The story is a child born 
on the wrong side of town. 

Understand, this is how J feel about it. The 
editor is right according to his lights. So is 
the agent. But when I’m writing I write 
to express myself, not the agent or the editor. 
If I were a stage director, would I rehearse 
the actors until everyone was a pale copy 
of myself, or would I try to bring out the best 
in them, their own personalities? 

The agent will doubtless say: “If Burks 
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can sell every story by slanting, he’s a fool 
not to slant.” But if slanting disgusts me, 
makes me utterly and completely unhappy, 
to the point where I can’t write at all, what 
good is money? I’ve made a lot of it in my 
time, so much that I learned something that 
every writer knows, or will know sooner or 
later—that money is far from being the 
whole fruit. Even pulpsters—who sneer at 
“art’—need food for their souls on occa- 
sion. Else how can they enjoy life? 

I have long barren periods when I don’t 
sell anything worth mentioning. 

When I analyze those periods I find that, 
because I need money, I am killing myself, 
becoming an insomaniac, trying to slant— 
and getting rejects because, when all is said 
and done, I don’t believe in my stories. And 
when I don’t believe in them neither will 
my editors or my readers. 

Most of the stories I write are as close to 
being exactly what I want to write as I can 
make them. I love them. They bring me 
happiness. They are justification for writing 
at all. They are my attempts to express 
what’s in me, and that has to come out. 


An editor says (usually to someone else) : 
“Burks writes too many duds. I’m prejudiced 
against his work the minute I see it.” What 
is my answer? 

I gave it in the beginning of this article. I 
write to express myself. When I do that I 
am happy. I want life to be a happy one. 
Percentage takes care of the question of food 
and drink; and when I sit down among my 
stories, I don’t need to make a blood-test to 
know that there isn’t a bastard in the lot. 


Both the published and unpublished stories 
are beacons, showing me the way to wherever 
I may be going in my profession. I don’t 
want to hate my profession. When I do, I 
shall find another one. Now and again edi- 
tors give me a chance to write the way I want 
to. I’m proud of those stories when they are 
printed. I’ve probably written more of them 
for Leo Margulies than any other editor. 
Next comes F, Orlin Tremaine, from whom 
I get few rejects, for whom I rarely make a 
major revision. 

Men and women associated with me in my 
profession are wont to say: “Oh, Burks, the 
guy with all the agents!” Right, but that 
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doesn’t tell the story. When I find an agent 
who tries to help develop me, help me de. 
velop my ideas, instead of trying to make 
me a carbon copy of himself, that agent and 
I will go places. I'll make money enough to 
satisfy him, and be sufficiently happy to 
satisfy myself. Agents sometimes take in- 
dividual stories into editorial offices for me; 
but for most of my professional life I have 
handled my own pulp output, going and 
coming. 

I’ll write what I wish to write, in all sin- 
cerity. I may never make the money the 
slanter makes, nor get his word-rate. But 
aside from his bank-account—by no means 
the only symbol of happiness, as one who has 
had bank-accounts can testify—how does 


his happiness compare with mine? And if it f 


doesn’t, what, really, does his profession profit 
him? 

You'll last longest in the profession that 
makes you happy. The slanter is more “suc- 
cessful” than I am; but I’m curious about 
where each of us will be ten years from now 
if we live. 

This article is a perfect example of what 
I mean. I don’t expect much money from it; 
but I want to write it. I have to write it. I’ve 
an order on my desk for a 20,000-word story; 
but it has to wait for me, I am not a slave to 
it! 


“The Leaves From a Writer's 
Note Book Contest” scheduled to 
close June 5th has been extended 
to close June 25th. $150 in prizes. 
See page 51. 





Sir: 

News Features, 140 West 42d Street, New York 
City, announces that it has immediate need of a 
reserves supply of short short stories, to be paid 
for on acceptance at the rate of five dollars apiece, 
and up. Manuscripts should be 800 to 1000 words 
in length, and carefully written. The stories will 
be read chiefly by women in small American 
towns, so that a happy ending, simple plot, and 
stock che acters are essential. Normal love and 
adventure are desirable themes. Morbidity and 
excessive sophistication render manuscripts un 
suited to our requirements. Manuscripts should be 
addressed to Editor, News Features, 140 West 42d 
Street, New York City. 

GerorcE B. BooKMAN, 
Room 904, 140 West 42d St, 
New York City. 


This is new, but it looks ok to us.—Ed. 
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Plots From Newspapers 


By Tuomas W. Duncan 


Author of the novels, 


“O, Chautauqua” and “We Pluck This Flower,’’ and of short stories in 


Chatelaine, Household, Successful Farming, Argonaut, Argosy, Blue Book, Detective Fiction Weekly, 
Clues, etc. 


Y problem was to build a short story 

plot from the following : 

Drinks are on Bill Weeks, Craig Law- 
rence and Ronald Woodyard, who went 
to bed in a Pullman car in Des Moines, 
expecting to find themselves in Kansas 
City next morning. When they woke up 
next morning they were still in Des 
Moines, after a little shunting back and 
forth. 

That appeared in “Over The Coffee,” a 
column by Harlan Miller in the Des Moines 
Register. The incident occurred in the devil- 
ish winter of 1936, when North America was 
plagued by the worst blizzards and cold on 
record. I was yelping with the birth-pangs 
of a novel at the time, but I clipped it and 
pasted it into my plot notebook, against the 
day when I’d want a short story plot. 

The day came during the most sweltering 
summer on record. One sizzling morning I 
dragged out my plot notebook, flipped the 
pages, and allowed my heat-glazed eyes to 
rest on that item. 

Here was something juicy, an ideal sur- 
prise ending for a short-short. My task 
was to invent a meaty story-apple to sur- 
round that surprise core. I gulped iced tea 
and began flagellating my brain. 

First of all, in reshaping the material, I 
dropped two of the three characters—one 
main character is plenty in a short-short. 
I arrived at a vague story-skeleton which 
went like this: 

“Character is to make over-night journey 
in Pullman. Blizzard raging. Train keeps 
moving and character assumes he is being 
hauled toward his destination. When he 
wakes up next morning he discovers he is 
still in place from which he started—bliz- 
zard has prevented train from getting out 
of yards,” 

So far so good. As it stood, the plot-germ 
might have blossomed into comedy or trag- 
edy—which did I want? Neither, I decided. 


I wanted a dramatic yarn with a surprise 
happy ending. That kind is easiest to sell. 

Next, I began thinking of my chief char- 
acter. Man or woman? Woman. Young 
married woman. Wife of traveling sales- 
man. She has grown sick of her meal-ticket 
and decides to meet old boy-friend in Kan- 
sas City. She leaves husband a note which 
he will find when he gets in off the road in 
the morning. She takes night train to K. C. 
On train, she hears college boys singing 
sentimental songs which were popular when 
her husband courted her. She begins to feel 
soft toward hubby and wishes she hadn’t left 
him—especially, that she hadn’t left that 
note. But there’s nothing to be done. The 
train is plunging through the blizzard toward 
Kansas City, where her old boy-friend is 
panting to meet her. The little lady feels 
worse and worse. Next morning, when she 
finds that the train hasn’t left the yards, she 
hurries home, burns note, and, on his re- 
turn, flings herself into the arms of her 
peripatetic meal-ticket. 

I began writing the yarn, calling it “Jour- 
ney.” After several hundred words, how- 
ever, my fingertips went on a sit-down strike. 
Something was wrong. 

The chief character was wrong. Toward 
her I felt no sympathy. She was a zeny. 
She was leaving three square meals a day for 
a dope who would likely give her a run- 
around. She had no stability. The most 
important decision of her life hinged on 
some college lads singing sentimental songs. 
She was, in fine, too true to life. 


So I dropped that mushy yarn into my 
wastebasket, along with three tears because 
of my wasted work, and began afresh. 

This time, my chief character was a 
man. Young man. Cashier in a suburban 
bank. He was trusted. His job was to close 
the vault at the end of the day. He steals 
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$25,000 in currency and plans getaway to 
Mexico. Blizzard comes up and all planes 
are grounded. So he takes train. He begins 
to regret his action. To excuse him partly, 
it is brought out that he has not been him- 
self since fighting with his girl. On train, 
he discovers a letter from her in his pocket— 
in his haste he had jammed several letters 
into his pocket at his lodging house without 
reading them. His girl is coming back. Re- 
morse overtakes him. He thinks of the old 
bank president whe trusted him. 

The window of his compartment is opaque 
with frost, and when he awakens next morn- 
ing he decides to give himself up. He leaves 
the train, and this is the payoff : 

He stood dazed. He was staring at a 
scene that was familiar: at the station in 
Tamarack. 

“Yes, sir,’ the porter was saying. 
“That one ole debbil of a storm. We 
kept tryin’ all night to get outa the 
yards—” 

The station clock said five minutes of 
eight. Thirty-five minutes till he was 
due at the bank. Brander lurched gladly 
into the bright, yellow sunlight and 
hailed a cab. 

I wrote the story in a morning, calling 
it “Getaway,” and it was published in the 


May, 1937 issue of Top-Notch. 


HAVE talked in some detail about the 

way that plot evolved, because it is typical 
of my method in constructing stories from 
newspaper items. There are several steps in 
the process : 


1. Recognition 


You must train yourself to recognize a 
plot-germ. Usually, these germs lurk in un- 
likely corners of the newspaper—five line 
stories tucked at the bottom of the market 
page. I read one only today—a woman suc- 
cessfully kept her husband from gadding 
out one night by hiding his wooden leg. 
That’s a good plot-germ. Let us suppose, 
for instance, that the woman suffered a sud- 
den heart attack, and that the household 
had no telephone. The man couldn’t find 
his wooden leg to go for the doctor. Or, by 
substituting false teeth for wooden leg, you 
have a humorous yarn. A woman learns that 
her husband has a date with a young sweetie. 
So she hides his teeth and he can’t keep the 
date. He is furious at his wife. A snapper 
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ending might be provided by bringing out 
that the sweetie and her accomplice were 
planning to work the badger game on the 
old boy that night. 

Columns such as Walter Winchell’s are 
swarming with plot ideas, and so are feature 
stories. Once I read a feature about a new ff 
method of determining whether a person had 
fired a gun within the past few hours. Melted 
parafin was poured on the suspect’s hand 
and then, after it had cooled, scraped into 
a dish and treated with a chemical. Fumes 
from gunpowder, it seems lodge in the cells 
of one’s hand, and the paraffin absorbs these 
fumes. If a gun has been fired, the melted 
paraffin causes the chemical solution to 
change color. That was all the plot-germ 
I needed for a short story that Detective Fic- 
tion Weekly bought. ; 






















































2. After Recognition, Flexibility 
These plot ideas from newspapers are 
only the eggs of stories. Often enough the 
news stories you read are only the mental 
springboard from which your imagination 
can leap. Almost never do you find in a 
news story a complete plot. 

In dealing with these plot-germs, keep 
your mind supple and flexible, as nimble asa 
mountain goat. 

For instance, once I read a humorous in- 
stance of army aviators pulling the legs of 
new recruits. It seems that the recruit was 
asked to set a compass. The seasoned avia- 
tors slipped magnets into their mouths, and 
whenever the recruit thought he had the 
compass set, the seasoned aviator would 
lean over it and it would flutter wildly. 

Using this plot-germ, I wrote “The White 
Storms Will Taunt You,’ which O’Brien 
later starred. But it was not about aviation. 
It was a pioneer yarn. A small-town dentist 
fell in love with the wife of a boasting, 
vaunting farmer. The farmer lived three 
miles from town, and it was his pride that 
no blizzard could confuse him. During ter 
rible blizzards he enjoyed walking to town 
and astonishing the general store. 

The dentist learned that the farmer used 
a pocket compass to guide him. So, wher 
the farmer needed false teeth, the dentit 
filled them with magnetized steel. During 
the next blizzard, when the farmer bet 
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over the compass, the needle went wild, and 


the farmer wandered in a circle and died. 


The dentist married the widow. 

Sometimes you will chance on a news 
story that is full of plot material but which, 
for one reason or another, you cannot use. 
Don’t despair; file it. You never know. A 
few years ago, for example, I read a news 
story about a French duke who needed funds 
and who offered his dukedom to the highest 
bidder. If I had known more about French 
dukes I might have built a farce around that, 
but my knowledge of Paris society was nil. 
Nevertheless, I filed away the clipping. 

A few months later I was writing my 
novel, “O, Chautauqua.” It’s a racy tale 
of a group of actors traveling through Wis- 
consin, menacing the dairy maids. It was 
necessary to describe the plot of the play 
which those chautauquans were presenting. 
To give my novel verisimilitude, I had to 
plot out a complete three-act play. I thought 
of the clipping about the French duke ; from 
it, I built a play plot. In this cuckoo game, 
all is grist. 


3. Manifestation 


Recently, I read a short feature about a 
torch-singer who had quit a local orchestra 
in order to try her luck in New York. Not 
a very potent plot-germ, that; but it hap- 
pened that I had often danced at the sum- 
mer pavilion where the torch-girl sang. It 
was a gallant place of paper roses and swing 
music, and that slight plot-germ started my 
mind working. Soon I had evolved a plot, 
not about the girl who left, but about the one 
who succeeded her. That short feature, 
therefore, was responsible for the yarn, 
“Dark Music,” which was published in the 
May (1937) Chatelaine. 

When the Barrows gang was shooting its 
way all over the middle west, the Des Moines 
newspapers carried a big story about a gun 
battle which officers waged with the gang in 
a deserted Iowa amusement park. That was 
all I needed—a different locale. My 6,000- 
word story of two hard cookies who hid out 


man amusement park sold to Detective 
Fiction, 


When the dust storms were raging over 
the prairie states, the newspapers published 


June, 
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graph caught my cye. It seemed that when 
a dust storm was at its height, no one would 
dream of driving a car, because the dust 
would sift into the motor and ruin it. That 
was a swell plot-ge-m. I imagined a murder 
in a prairie village during a dust storm. The 
hero, blamed for it, overcomes the town 
marshal and flees to catch the real mur- 
derers. A filling station operator tells him 
that a car had just left town, going fast. 

The hero reasons that only desperate men 
would drive a car in a storm. He steals a 
hand-car and travels by rail, and the tracks, 
paralelling the highway, soon bring him to 
the stalled and smoking auto, and the vil- 
lains. That yarn, “My Corpse Hangs in the 
Barn,” sold to Blue Book. 

Notice how, in each of those stories, I 
manipulated the original material. 

But my real plot ten-strike in reading 
newspapers came when, several years ago, I 
read about a poverty-stricken girl whose baby 
died in a city hospital. Somehow, she slipped 
out of the hospital, carrying the dead infant. 
She had no money to buy a ticket to her 
home town, so she hitch-hiked. 

I was overwhelmed by the epic sweep of 
that incident. It was as elemental as a cat 
carrying a kitten in its mouth. Its emotional 
possibilities were limitless. 

At the time, I was dreaming out my sec- 
ond novel, “We Pluck This Flower,’ which 
Coward-McCann just published. It was the 
story of an Iowa girl who has some tremen- 
dous ups and downs, and I resolved to in- 
corporate that incident into the book. 

Ella, the heroine, is the young wife of a 
worthless drifter. When her child dies in a 
chill hotel room in a small Iowa town, he 
deserts her. Without money, she carries her 
dead baby and hitch-hikes across half of 
Iowa, back to her home town, where the 
small body is buried in her native earth. 

This incident was the climax of the novel. 
Using it was dangerous because, if I made a 
single misstep, I was liable to find myself in 
the hysteria of melodrama or the bog of 
sentimentality. That was a challenge, how- 
ever, which I enjoyed ; it demanded the very 
best that was in me. 


After finishing the novel, I thought I had 


many columns describing theni. One para- 
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succeeded. Sydney Sanders, my agent, and 
Thomas R. Coward, my publisher, thought 
so too; and happily, the critics shared our 
opinion. Almost without fail, they men- 
tioned that dead-baby climax, compliment- 
ing me on it; and no one accused me of 


sentimentality or melodrama. But man, | 
sweat blood when I wrote it. 

If, years ago, I had not formed the habit 
of scanning the newspapers for plots, | 
might not even have recognized the potential 
plot dynamite in that incident. 





Chieago Market Letter 


By Forrest WARREN 


editorial offices with rumors here and 
there of increased rates. 


QC) "eaitorat c is the keynote in Chicago 


Fiction 

Esquire. Editor, Arnold Gingrich, 919 
North Michigan Avenue. The Esquire safe 
is fairly well stocked with articles at present 
but offers an open market for fiction. Length 
limit is still at 2,000 words with rates of 
$75.00 for first stories. On articles it still 
pays to query first. 

Coronet. Same editor and address as above. 
When you try this market remember that 
you are writing to an audience of readers 
that has a better than average education and 
buys Coronet for its cultural value. Your 
best chance here is a well written factual 
article from 1000-1500 words in length. Ar- 
ticles cover the entire range of the cultural 
field, historical, scientific, lucid explanations 
of specialized operations or industries as well 
as personality pieces. 

A few fiction stories are used but editorial 
preference is heavily in favor of articles. 
Fiction should be same length as articles. 
Some filler material is used. Rates are gen- 
erally the same as Esquire but vary accord- 
ing to the worth of the material. Photo- 
graphs are purchased at excellent rates but 
you have competition from some of the 
finest professional talent in the world. 

Chicago Daily News. Editor, John Pat- 
rick Lally, 400 West Madison Street. There 
is always a market here for short-shorts from 
1000-1200 words and 25,000 word serials to 
be run in 12 installments. No sex, horror or 
crime stories. Want strong, well plotted ad- 
venture and romance stories with surprise 


twist ending. Emphasis here is on well 
motivated action with characters that do 
there own moving and talking but not char. 
acter studies. 

Payment is on publication at $5.00 to 
$25.00 for the shorter lengths depending 
upon the quality and $50.00 to $500.00 for 
the serials. The personal rejection is used 
here and you know why your story was re- 
jected. 


Weird Tales. Editor, Farnsworth Wright, 
840 North Michigan Avenue. This is a 
definitely open market for material to 70,000 
words. New writers are particularly wel- 
come. In general, short stories should be 
1000 to 5000 words, novelettes 35,000 to 
40,000 and novels close to the top length 
mentioned. Tales of vampires, devil-wor- 
ship, werewolves, ghosts, witches, strange 
monsters or weird science or surgery stories. 
Also now using weird detective fiction. No 
objection to romance element but blatant 
sex is taboo. Other taboos are dialect stor- 
ies, cannibalism, blooddrinking by humans 
or anything sickening or disgusting. 

Rates are lc a word with payment on 
publication. Weird poetry up to 40 lines is 
used with payment at 25c a line. Over 
stocked on poetry at present. 


Magic Carpet. Same editor and address as 
Weird Tales. This one is slated for reappearance 
in the near future as a monthly rather than quat- 
terly. 


Child Life. Editor, Marjorie Barrows; 536 
South Clark Street. Due to a recent short story 
contest the safe here is heavily stocked. General 
normal requirements are for short adventure 
stories for children from 8 to 12 years of age. 
Lengths from 700-2800 words. Stories must have 
realistic action with characters doing the things 
children like or would like to do. A mystery ele 
ment is acceptable but no serials. Poetry is net 
used. 

Rates 1c a word on publication. 
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Extension Magazine. Editor, S. A. Baldus; 360 
North Michigan Avenue. Names mean nothing 
here. The only requirement is good clean fiction 
of adventure, business, rural, etc., with setting in 
any part of the world. A romance element is 
wanted but no love triangles, sex as such or ex- 
treme idea stories. Although this is a National 
Catholic Monthly it has many non-Catholic read- 
es and welcomes non-Catholic writers. 

Payment for material is on acceptance at the 
minmum rate of lc a word and ‘higher for 
superior quality stories. Report is sometimes slow 
due to a small staff. 

Chicagoan. Out. May resume later. 

Hygeia. Editor, Morris Fishbein, M.D.; 535 
North Dearborn Street. The need here is for 
good stories written with a health angle. The 
health slant is important. Also uses stories for 
children of all ages. Some short poetry with 
health angle. Photographs are used and paid for 
as part of the accompanying article. 

Rates are 1c a word and material accepted is 
paid for on publication. 

Rotarian. Editor, L. D. Case; 35 East Wacker 
Drive. Heavily stocked at present. 

Golfing. Editor, Herbert Graffis; 14 East Jack- 
son Boulevard. Golfing is published monthly from 
March through July. At the present time it is 
pretty well made up until the last issue but the 
following information will be useful for future 
reference. 

Golfing is read by the average golf player. Ar- 
ties and fiction should have a “locker room” 
sant. No society stuff is wanted and the writer 
must know golf. Every phase of the magazine 
leans toward informality. Uses close-up biogra- 
phies of prominent golfers. No literary or essay 
material. Lengths should not exceed 3000 words. 

Payment is on publication at lc minimum and 
higher for better material. Photographs bring 
$3.00 and spot news cartoons $5.00. 

Golfdom. Same editor and address as Golfing. 
Wants articles that will help the professional 
golfer either in his shop merchandizing or as an 
instructor. Also helpful, problem solving articles 
for the greenskeeper, club manager, president or 
other golf club executive. Prefer length of 1000 
words and not over 2000. Rates are Yc and up 
and want photographs whenever possible. Photos 
same rate as Golfing. 

Official Detective Stories. Editor, Harry Keller ; 
31 Plymouth Court. Uses material only on as- 
ignment. If you have a local crime that has been 
wlved by clever detective work and has attracted 
‘me national attention, query the editor before 
writing or sending in material. 

Story lengths are from 5000 to 7000 words 
and are written in the first person usually under 
the name and with the permission of the officer, 
detective or operative who solved the crime. Rates 
ae upon arrangement with the writer. 

Ten Story Book. Editor, Harry S. Keeler ; 529 
South Clark Street. Ten Story Book uses both 
*x and non-sex material with risque or icono- 
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clastic slant. Lengths vary from 600 to 5000 
words. Payment is $6.00 for all lengths. Play- 
lets are also used. Emphasis is on good plot and 
a story that even shows evidence of poor gram- 
mar will be accepted if it has a strong plot. Jokes 
bring $1.00 to $2.00. 

Lulu. Same editor and address as Ten Story 
Book. Humor magazine with emphasis on risque 
jokes. Jokes bring 50c and $3.00 to $5.00 for 
cartoons. 

Defender (Negro). Editor, Robert S. Abbott; 
3435 Indiana Avenue. Buys 1000 word short 
stories for newspaper publication. Characters must 
be negroes but without dialect. Buys news stories 
about negroes or anything that affects them. Rates 
are low. 


Books 


Book markets in Chicago are in a definitely 
better position than they have been for some time. 
Emphasis is, as always, on quality writing. Chi- 
cago publishers issue few rental library or sex 
books. 

Reilly and Lee. Editor, Esther Gould; 325 
West Huron Street. Definitely in the market for 
outstanding book length manuscripts. Fiction 
must be well written to find acceptance here. In- 
terested in historical and biographical novels as 
well as novels in the general field with possibility 
of sale of movie rights. Rates are upon arrange- 
ment with the author and report is prompt. 

Black Archer Press. 808 North Clark Street. 
There has been an editorial change here that may 
alter the entire picture. More definite informa- 
tion later. 

Rand, McNally and Company; 536 South 
Clark Street. This firm specializes in juvenile 
fiction of all kinds for every age group. Books 
must appeal to children with characters doing the 
things children would like to do. Authors should 
carefully avoid the pitfall of “writing down” to 
the child readers. Lengths should not exceed 50,- 
000 words with much shorter lengths prevailing 
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for the younger age groups. Definite taboos are 
smoking, drinking or swearing by characters. 

Rates are arranged with the author and report 
is prompt. 

Willett, Clark and Company. Editor, Llewellyn 
Jones; 440 South Dearborn Street. Although a 
part of the list here is made up of religious 
books, a well written novel or biography will re- 
ceive equal consideration. This is an active buy- 
ing market for high class fiction with emphasis on 
historical novels and biography. 

Payment is on arrangement with the author. 

A. C. McClurg and Company; 333 East On- 
tario Street. Plans are under way here, still tenta- 
tive, to resume an active place in the book pub- 
lishing field. More about this later. 


General 


Poetry ; 232 East Erie Street. Since the passing 
of Harriet Monroe, guiding genius of Poetry since 
its beginning in 1912, the unaltered staff has con- 
tinued to maintain her poetic ideals. Poetry of- 
fers an excellent paying market for quality poetry 
from new as well as established poets. 

There are no limitations as to theme or type. 


The best lengths for ready acceptance are 150 
lines or less although longer poems are used. 
All accepted poems are paid for. The usual 


rates are $6.00 to $7.00 a page, a full page run- 
ning about 20 lines. Shorter poems than this 
length are paid for as a full page. The November 
Award Number is made up of the best poems 
having appeared in Poetry during the preceding 
year. Each of these receives a special $100.00 
award. Payment is on publication. 

Christian Century. Editor, Charles C. Morri- 
son; 440 South Dearborn Street. Uses articles 
of a political or social nature that are well writ- 
ten and help to interpret the current American 
scene. Lengths should not be more than 2500 
words. Do not send strongly slanted religious 
pieces here as the publication is undenomina- 
tional. 

Minimum rate is $10.00 an article and up with 
payment on publication. No photographs used. 

Educational Screen. Editor, Nelson L. Green; 
64 East Lake Street. This is a market for you 
only if you are an educator or know a good deal 
about the educational field. If you are not 
familiar with Educational Screen query editor be- 
fore submitting material. 

Open Court (quarterly). Editor, M. Eliza- 
beth Carus; LaSalle, Illinois. Note change from 
former address at 149 East Huron Street, Chi- 
cago. The sub-title of Open Court, “science 
of religion and religion of science” furnishes an 
excellent key to the type of articles wanted. Cul- 
tural scientific and religious articles that are well 
written and scholarly. Lengths are from 2000 
to 5000 words and payment is on arrangement 
with the author. About half the content is de- 
voted to the Orient. 

Step Ladder. Flora Warren Seymour, Editor ; 
4917 South Blackstone Avenue. Step Ladder is 
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a “little” magazine and offers a market only for 
the highest quality writing. No limitation as to 
theme or content of stories. Articles 1000 words 
in length are used as well as poetry. Payment is 
in the form of prizes. 

Occult Digest. Editor, Mrs. Effa E. Danelson, 
1900 North Clark Street. Wants scientific and 
philosophical occult articles from 1200 to 2500 
words in length. Uses stories of true psychic 
experiences and poetry with an occult slant. Pay. 
ment with subscriptions. 

National Spiritualist. Editor, J. P. Whitwell; 
765 Oakwood Boulevard. Uses spiritualistic or 
occult articles 500 to 1200 words in lengtk. Also 
verified personal occult experiences. No pay. 

Progressive Thinker. Editor, C. R. Malmberg; 
106 South Loomis Street. Accept advance thought 


and occult articles of 1000-2000 words. Poetry 
of 4 to 7 verses. No pay. 
Class 


Editor, L. W. Weber, 200 
East Ontario Street. The fields covered here are 
science, mechanics and invention. Articles must 
be written to interest the average man or older 
boy with technical details pared to the minimum. 
Anything new or unusual in any of these fields is 
wanted and should be written with human inter- 
est, action and novelty in mind. 


Popular Mechanics. 


Also uses unusual bits of news, interesting ad- 
ventures and novel or unusual achievements such 
as the hazardous work of test pilots, steel workers 
or aerial performers. Photographs or illustra 
tions are important here. No historical or nature 
freak material is used. 

Top limit cn features is 2500 words, shorts 200 
words. The minimum rate is le a word. Photo- 
graphs bring $3.00 and up. Payment on accept 
ance with report in 24 hours. 


Chicago Market Letter 
(Continued in next issue—July) 


Sir: 
A new magazine will be issued in Maine, from 
Auburn, starting in mid-June. 


To be known as Maine Parade, this magazine 

. i 
will be devoted to sports of all types and Maines 
increasing army of vacationists. This, together 
with articles of any type pertaining to the State 
that seems to be of interest. 

Manuscripts must be accompanied by a stamped, 
self-addressed envelope. All will receive careful 
attention. Payment on publication. Short verse 
welcome. 

Ray K. Stetson, Maine Parade, 
The Auburn News, 
209 Court Street, Auburn, Maine. 


This house not known to us.—Ed. 
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Leaves from a Writer’s 
Notebook 


HEN you publish a magazine, you 

never know what will happen. The 

day’s mail is a Lucullian feast with 
an obligato of Borgia trimmings. The big 
fat blue envelope may contain review clip- 
pings from a subscriber’s new novel, or an 
impassioned plea asking us to “do some- 
thing” for tubercular Eskimo children from 
a wandering reader preparing a series of 
articles for the Geographic. 

The current Digest contest of $150 for the 
best five leaves from any writer’s note book 
brought more amazing things into our mail 
than did the Flood, the Depression, and the 
World War combined. And we thought we 
knew our readers! Shades of Lucy Locket, 
Coué, and Ali Baba! The things that go 
into the note books of our readers have kept 
our office in a stage of excitement this month, 
waiting for each new batch to come in, and 
be read, sorted, and discussed. We have ex- 
tendéd the contest closing date until June 
25th. "If you want to enter, please read the 
tules on page 51, and send five pages from 
your writer’s note book. Following are some 
quotations from a few of the entries with 
the name of the author who wrote the bit. 


“Tantalizing title for a story suitable per- 
haps to a quality magazine would be “Father 
Flaherty’s Son.” A challenging moral idea, 
rather daring, might be woven into the story. 
For a woman’s magazine, it might begin like 
this: When stately, silver-haired Father 
Flaherty opened the door to his car one dark 
winter afternoon, his thoughts were on a 
short trip to the city and a quick return to 
his warm fire. But his thoughts of comfort 
were momentarily dispersed when a sharp 
‘lver-thin cry wailed from the tonneau. 
The priest halted, half in and half out of the 
car. And the look on his face was of aston- 
ished surprise.” Or for a quality magazine, 
the Father has a son, and with it the per- 
sonal moral problem of accepting its patern- 
ity—Peter Droz. 
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Note from This Week: “Sit-down strikers 
will probably never be candidates for ‘Who’s 
Who,’ although they deserve recognition for 
one accomplishment. They are the first to 
be nationally publicized for laying-down-on- 
the-job.”—George C. Ebbert. 


In the scattered whistle stops of the north- 
west are the last places where a “sucker” is a 
lollypop . . . where “speakeasy” means to 
speak softer . . . where they still think a 
“shark” is a fish . . . where a filet mignon 
is an imprecation in the devil’s tongue. . . 
where subversive agitation is non-existent 

. where a “line” is something you hang 
your clothes on . . . That’s God’s country! 
Swing it that way for the rural books— 
George C. Ebbert. 


The house by the side of the road these 
days is just the family trailer—George C. 
Ebbert. 

I think I could do a story about the small 
everyday things that have to be done, even 
in a crisis. Perhaps a woman has just told 
her husband, “I can’t stand this any longer— 
I’m leaving you tomorrow.” There follows 
the strong, passionate scene. 

But write it as it really could, and often 
does happen. Mix the smackings, and name 
callings, and high points with the little per- 
sonal things, the breathing spaces in the fight 
that drag it out to ten minutes instead of 
one page of dialogue.—Lois Kleihauer. 





He had a bad taste in his mouth. He felt, 
that if he had been dead for three days, and 
suddenly was restored to life, that this would 
be the kind of taste he would have.—Lois 
Kleihauer. 


Once a long time ago I saw a solitary 
peach tree blooming valiantly against a cabin 
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wall. I have not forgotten it. Today I came 
suddenly upon a world of blossoming peach 
trees .. . hill on hill of pinkness unrelieved 
by tender greens . . . stood in the center of 
an immense orchard and gazed down pink 
aisles radiating like the spokes of a great 
wheel to the very horizon . . . walked through 
drifting clouds of pink petals . . . lingering 
where petal cascades were falling silently, 
carpeting the high places and the low. The 
peach hills! What a setting for a story! 
(Or a date with a blonde).—V. Dozier. 


They say that smile froze on her face 
many years ago, like water on your cheek 
in January.—V. Dozier. 


I like to close my eyes at night and hear 
only the distant, hollow sound of the street 
cars running over their tracks. I like to 
think that I am standing on the corner and 
that the car stops for me. I get on and there 
are other people on the car. It is good to be 
near them, to see how many kinds there are 
. .. I like to listen to the clock on my desk. 
I like to think how the world will be after 
I am dead. Will somebody think to wind my 
clock every night? Will somebody listen to it 
in the dark as I do? I don’t want to leave it 
all. I am not an adventuring soul. I don’t 
care what Hell is like. I love life. I want to 
live. I am learning how. Just as I have per- 
fected the art, I suppose I will draw the ace 
of spades out of the pack and call it quits.— 
Mary McGill. 


Somehow you could SMELL summer 
there. It may have been the heavy fragrance 
of the apple trees so close to the porch that 
wandered affectionately, like a lover’s arm, 
around the little white waist of the house. 
—T. M. Rose. 


Do I love you enough to live in sin with 
you? Darling, I love you enough to live in 
virtue with you!—T. M. Rose. 


A low rumbling noise filled the room. He 
was humming.—Grace E. Martin. 


DicEest 


She complained because he lifted his voice 
in anger: ““There you go, louding up again,” 
—Hal Vermes. 


I got very mad one evening and so I took 
a bright silver spoon from the kitchen, went 
to the corner drug store and bought a pint of 
ice-cream. Creeping along the streets with 
the fewest lights. I gulped down huge globs 
of ice-cream knowing all the time it would 
burn off the membrance in my upper mouth. 
Idea for an article—peculiar things people 
do to wear out a fit of anger.—Ruth Zetzer. 


Overheard in restaurant: “Why do you 
hate Arlene?” Answer back: “Because I 
wish I had her charm.” There’s the theme 
of a juvenile story.—Ruth Zetzer. 


St. Joseph’s Cathedral, Buffalo, N. Y., is 
the only one known to have steeple in the 
cellar—Montgomer Mulford. 


Requirements for a successful clubwoman: 
Bust, buttons, buttocks; all oversize.—Edna 
Waldo. 


There is no emptiness like that of an 
empty mailbox.—Margaret Yates. 


Tact is the root of most social inanities. 
Someday, I shall say, “Mrs. Jones, I’ve had 
a lousy time, and I’m not soon coming back.” 
(Idea for story: Society editor is fired and 
fixes his paper good and crushingly by writ- 
ing his last column just as he saw it; two 
weddings and a country club dance. Oo la 
la.—Margaret Yates. 


Val Bishop—what a name for a mystery 
writer! But he’s just the butcher at the 
corner market.—Frank Compagnon. 


He whipped the prespiration from his 
flushed brow and the folds of his chin 
quivered as he said, “I ain’t blamin’ you. 
You jist ain’t in love. But you'll be someday 
and den you’ll know. Then if de feller don’t 
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feel dat way about you—Gosh Almighty, it’s 
gonna be tough, kid. You'll know how it 
feels to be so full inside dat you can’t push 
your vittles down. To taste salt in your 
mouth, to feel de rims of your eyes turn red, 
an’ stumble on feet dat aren’t glad to take 
you noplace, *cause der ain’t no place worth 
goin’. Dat’s love, kid.”—Rose Langtry. 

End for a book (better a story) : She was 
alone. Abruptly, however she perceived a 
curious, overwhelming thing. She was not 
alone. She would never be alone—all of her 
past, all of the people trembling through her 
mind, were alive just as those she loved were 
touching her white hands, soothing the pain 
in her eyes. She could be happy. It was a 
fearful thing —Donald Gilbert. 


There is an incredible and nostalgic sad- 
ness in pools of rain water reflecting a quiet, 
serene evening sky. I intend to get this 
thought, completely, into the title for my 
book—Donald Gilbert. 


My neighbor has had trouble with his 
wife. They have separated. She goes to the 
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city and inserts a blind ad in the paper for a 
job as housekeeper. Likewise he inserts one 
for a housekeeper. Now comes the surprise 
twist. They don’t answer each other’s ads. 
Suspense! (Where in hell do I go ,from 
here?)—Martha Hall. 

She has a fine sense of rumor.—Martha 
Hall. 

Children’s story: Softly Mary entered the 
room. There on the bed lay her dolly fast 
asleep. Childlike, Mary took one look and 
tiptoed quietly and went out to play.—Sally 
Koski. 

Characterization note: A professor stands 
by a window for sometime, looking out. He 
turns, at last, and speaks solemnly and 
slowly : 

“The air is full of bugs.”—Eileen Clear- 
man. 





When the snow blanketed the twin moun- 
tains, they looked like two huge knees 
crooked up under sheets.—Eileen Clearman. 














SOUND INVESTMENT .. . 


$50.00 And Three Months Intensive Work Put This Beginner Across 








Because he wanted to establish a sound foundation for his lit- 
erary future, Reynolds Phillips put in three months of intensive 
personal work with me under my INTERMEDIATE COLLABO- 
RATION PLAN. First we decided on the magazines he wanted 
to reach. I showed him how professionals put their stories to- 
gether. Then I criticized his own plot ideas and told him how 
to develop them. I went over his manuscripts paragraph by para- 
graph; I showed him how to make his characters live, how to 
attain dramatic intensity, how to point up his dialogue. We con- 
tinued the process through as many drafts as necessary to make 
his stories good enough to go to market. 

Whether you send me an occasional manuscript or work with 

me under COLLABORATION, I will give you the same sympa- 
thetic, thorough and conscientious help. I take the time to be 
specific. I not only point out your faults and your virtues, but 
also mark your manuscripts paragraph by paragraph, showing 
you where and when they occur. 
_ Send me one of your stories. I will either advise you that it 
1s going to market or I will return it with the most careful, ana- 
lytical and helpful paragraph by paragraph criticism you have 
ever received. Write for my booklet, “Telling And Selling Your 
Stories”—FREE. 


WARD THOMAS 


521 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 


———— 





Reynolds Phillips, 
Seattle, Wash. 


“A real, honest - to - goodness 
first check! To you, WARD 
THOMAS, goes the credit for 
boosting me over the first hurdle. 
You’ve taught me the essentials 
of plotting and characterization. 
Your criticism, frank but sympa- 
thetic, has smoothed out the 
rough spots in my work. You 
have cut years from my appren- 
ticeship.”’ 


INTRODUCTORY OFFER: 


One Dollar per thousand 
words, (minimum fee, $3.00). 
With your first story send along 
an extra one of approximately 
the same length—and I’ll give 
you a critical report on the 
second story FREE. 
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The Berkeley Playmakers take pleasure in 
announcing their 1937 Playwriting Contest, 
limited to one-act plays only. 

A first prize of $25.00 and a second prize 
of $10.00 are offered for the two best plays 
submitted. The prize-winning plays will be 
produced by the Berkeley Playmakers, who 
will also produce a selection from other plays 
entered in the contest. Closing date, Septem- 
ber 1. 

Rules of the contest may be obtained by 
addressing the Secretary: Henry T. Nether- 
ton, 1814 Blake St., Berkeley, Calif. 





Better Living is the title of a new maga- 
zine to be published for hard-of-hearing per- 
sons. Its editorial policy will be to seek out 
and report on matters which make life fuller 
and more pleasurable. Enjoyment of life 
through the sense of hearing will be empha- 
sized, but articles on subjects involving the 
other senses are also wanted. Better Living 
will use non-fiction of from 1500 to 2500 
words on music, entertainment in all its 
branches, recreations and hobbies, travel, 
dining as an art, inspiring personal experi- 
ences, etc. 

Articles should be in a light, popular style, 
full of facts, authoritative in tone. 
should convey the sense of a zest for life. 
Writers are urged to outline ideas to the 
editor before submitting finished manuscripts, 
and to write for a sample copy of the maga- 
zine to familiarize themselves with its require- 
ments. Payment of 2 cents a word on accept- 
ance. Editor: Ted Swanson, Sonotone Corp., 
Elmsford, N. Y. 





$200 in Cash and 25 Books Offered by 
Halcyon House 

One of the largest prizes offered in recent 
years to American poets has been announced 
by Halcyon House, a subsidiary of Blue Rib- 
bon Books, Inc., 386 Fourth Ave., New York 
City. 

For the best poem written in the English 








They 





Typing of books, stories, plays, poetry, theses by 
manuscript typist with 9 years’ experience. Carbon 
copy furnished. Corrections in spelling, in grammar 
and punctuation, if desired. ey mailed flat. Up 
to 10,000 words 10,000-25, werds, 35c; over 


i 
d ; 
25,000 words, 30c per 1,000. Poetry Ic per line. 
Mimeographing. 

MISS FRANCES M. CUTTER 
Wellesley, Mass. 


26 Amherst Road 
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language on any subject, in any verse form, 
but using only those rhymes to be found on 
pages 135, 213, 239, 303, 380, 423, 509 and 
581 of “The Complete Rhyming Dictionary,” 
edited by Clement Wood, Halcyon House 
will award a first prize of $100.00. Twenty. 
eight other prizes are offered, including a 
second prize of $50.00, a third prize of 
$25.00, five prizes of $5.00 each and twenty- 
five copies of “The Oxford Book of English 
Verse.” The judges of the contest will be the 
editors of Halcyon House and Clement 
Wood. Their decisions will be final. Poems 
submitted should be written clearly on only 
one side of the paper. None using rhymes 
other than those on the pages listed above 
will be considered. The contest will close on 
September 1, 1937, and no entries received 
after that date will be eligible for the awards. 
Send entries to Halcyon House. Copies of 
“The Complete Rhyming Dictionary” may 
be purchased from the Wrirer’s Dicest 
book department for $2.00 postpaid. 

N ADDITION to the reports sent to the 
I Dicest regularly by our own market cor- 

respondents in every publishing center 
we also receive hundreds of letters each 
month from various publishing offices giving 
us direct the news of what they want to buy, 
or requesting to have one of our men call 
to interview an editor. 

Out of this welter of material, there is 
naturally some that is not reliable, and some 
that is sincere but questionable. 

In spite of our precaution, we generally 
carry a dozen market notes a year that are 
not reliable. When this is viewed from the 
light of the fact that we publish 3,600 mar- 
ket notes a year, we hope our readers who 
do lose manuscripts will realize that in spite 
of all caution, conditions will occasionally 
change between the time that we receive a 
market note, and time that it is published— 
a week or ten days later. We will continue 
our policy of omitting a market, if there isany 
question in our mind regarding reliability. 

Writer’s Dicest spends more to secure 
its market notes and check on their accuracy 
than the complete editorial budget of all 
other writer’s magazines. 

But even then, a stray dog will get m 
under the fence once in a while. 
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Trade Journal Markets 


By Joun P. Lyons 


Abrasives, (Formerly Abrasive Industry) Penton 
Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. (Mo. 25c) Deals with pre- 
cision grinding, polishing, buffing and finishing in 
industry, including metal cleaning, cutting oils, 
sand blasting, ball burnishing, etc. News items and 
news photos relating to this industry. Articles, up 
to 2000-2500 words, with appropriate glossy photos, 
sketches, etc., pertaining to this field for which 
they pay 1c to 1¥%4c per word, photos on same basis 
space occupied. 

Canadian Automotive Trade, 481 University 
Ave., Toronto, 2, Ont., Canada. (Mo. 25c) Di- 
rected to the manufacturer, jobber and retailer 
Practically all information is staff-prepared, but 
buy news, which must be Canadian and in this 
field. Consider an occasional article, 1000 to 1500 
words, merchandising, how-to-do, garage manage- 
ment, repair-shop methods, advertising, accounting, 
short cuts, kinks, with Canadian locale. Pay 20c 
per inch, $2.00 per photo at publication. 


Capper’s Farmer, Capper Bldg., Topeka, Kans. 
(Mo. 5c) First person experience items, or the 
interview form, 100 to 300 words, with or without 
photos. Brief farmer experience items, must con- 
tain an idea or a practice worth while. Result 
items only not wanted—must tell how. Good rates 
on acceptance. 


Community Jeweler, now at 1528 Walnut St., 
Philadelphia, Pa., is a house-magazine, eight times 
yearly, of the Oneida Community, Ltd., makers 
of silver plate. Lansford F. King, Editor. Di- 
rected to jewelers. Calls “especially for candid 
camera shots of jewelers and their families enjoy- 
ing activities outside of their business. Single 
photos of outstanding advertising or window-dis- 
plays of Community Silver. Illustrated features, 
1500 to 2000 words, personality sketches, interest- 
ing stories about interesting jewelers, authoritative 
articles about gems, watches, silverware the pro- 
duct of Oneida Community, or other jewelry store 
merchandise.” Pay 1'¥%2c to 3c per word, $3. to 
$8. per photo, in 60 days after acceptance. 


Columbia, 45 Wall Street, New Haven, Conn. 
(Mo. 10c) National Organ of the Knights of 
Columbus. Pay $30.00 to $60.00 per article, on 
acceptance, 2500 to 3000 words, preferably illus- 
trated, to interest men, on Catholic religious move- 
ments, science, travel, sports, etc. 


Electrical South, Grant Building, Atlanta, Ga., 
(Mo. 10c) Covers the activities of electrical 
dealers, merchandisers, contractors in the South, 
as far West as Texas and Oklahoma. For its de- 
partment “Timely News of the Contractors and 
Dealers” want news items not to exceed 150 words, 
and news photos relating to contractors or dealers 
of unusual interest, something that is being done 
at the present time, descriptions of well-planned 
Campaigns, changes in some important phase of 
a large dealer’s or contractor’s business, newsy per- 
sonal items about the better-known members of 
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this trade and, any number of related subjects. 
Photos should deal with such items as novel win- 
dow displays, model kitchens recently installed, 
unusual electrical installations, etc. Feature articles 
may relate to methods used either by an electrical 
dealer or contractor-dealer, or a power company 
in merchandising some one line with unuswal suc- 
cess; such as electric refrigerators, ranges, lamps, 
lighting equipment, water heaters, washing 
machines, radios, etc. Or it may relate to methods 
of sales training, demonstrating, canvassing, adver- 
tising, servicing of appliances, appliance display, 
etc. In contracting, may relate to methods of 
systematizing work, keeping stock, tools, supplies, 
accounting practices, building an efficient and de- 
pendable organization, etc. It may describe some 
particular contracting job of distinctive nature. 
Features should be accompanied by photos, action 
photos preferred, showing sales person demonstrat- 
ing, selling or servicing. 34c per word for longer 
articles, lc to 1%c for shorts, $1.50 to $2.00 for 
photos, at publication. 

Southern Automotive Journal, Grant Building, 
Atlanta, Ga. (Mo. 10c) Going to dealers and dis- 
tributors of motor vehicles, tires, automotive equip- 
ment, as well as the garage and service station 
trades in the South, including Texas and Okla- 
homa. Use many photos and short items, not to 
exceed 200 words, also longer illustrated features 
on merchandising, servicing, sales training, can- 
vassing and selling, handling used car transactions, 
etc. Garage material may deal with operations, 
how some particular phase of service work has been 
developed in a successful way, accounting practices, 
advertising, how organization has been trained to 
sell service, etc. Similar material from tire and 
battery dealers. Action photos preferred. 3c per 
word for features, lc to 1%4c for shorts, $1.50 to 
$2.00 per photo, at publication. 

Southern Hardware, Grant Building, Atlanta, 
Ga. (Mo. 15c) Devoted to the interests of the 
hardware and farm implement trades in the South, 
including Texas and Oklahoma. News photos and 
news items not exceeding 200 words, longer feature 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Nationally Known Authors Among My Satisfied Clients. 
40c per thousand words includes minor corrections 
and one carbon. 


HELEN C. WARREN 
1440 Cardiff Ave., Los Angeles, California 

















NO NOVICE at typing am I, but an expert 
who assures you of neat and perfect work. 
First copy on 20-lb. Hammermill. Carbon 
copy, minor corrections, return postage, free. 
40c a thousand words; discount 10,000 words 
and over. Poetry lc a line. 


JOHN W. GOLD 
341 E. Okmulgee St., Muskogee, Oklahoma 
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HOW MUCH IS 
Information 


WORTH TO YOU? 


OU are entirely right in asking ‘“‘what kind 
of information?” 

We mean the kind of information that en- 
ables men and women who have never before sold 
fiction, but who are intelligent and write good Eng- 
lish, to learn enough about writing to make a 
little money at it. 

We mean also the kind of information that en- 
ables writers who are now selling their work to sell 
a lot more of it at higher prices. 

We also mean the kind of information that pre- 
sents a new and accurate set of ideas and facts 
about writing for people whose pre-conceived notions 
about the profession are mistaken. 

Such information WRITER’S DIGEST has to 
offer. The price is low, only $2.00; and_ it is 
worth ten times that to the majority of WRITER’S 
DIGEST’S active readers. 

Regularly the DIGEST brings you not only 
helpful, inspirational, fact finding articles, but also 
the following valuable monthly departments: 


e Trade Journal Markets 
e New York Market Letter 
Literary Prize Contests 
The Writer's Market 
Book Publishers’ Needs 
Radio Market Letter 


That’s why over 41,000 writers comgnes the 
world read and study WRITER’S DIG A 
vom hy subscription is offered on our a _om 
ack guarantee. If you don’t like the third issue, 
drop us a postcard, and we will refund your money 
in full ia you may keep the free premium we 
send you. Only a — with a genuine service 
to offer can make such a guarantee. Decide now 
to let WRITER’S DIGEST make 1937 a banuer 
year for your literary interests. 





WRITER’S DIGEST, 
22 East 12th St., 


Cincinnati, O. 


Gentlemen: 

Enter my one-year subscription to WRIT- 
ER’S DIGEST for which I enclose $2.00. 
Also send me free and postpaid the book 
I have checked. 

( ) Learning to Write. 

( ) Points About Poetry. 

( ) 12 Cardinal Elements of Short 

Story Writing. 
( ) College Dictionary. 


Name .. 
Address 


ee eee State 
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articles touching upon some one special line— 
as sporting goods, paints, stoves, cutlery, house- 
wares, household appliances, farm implements or 
equipment, etc.—giving the practical details of 
how a store is building up business on that line 
by intelligent selling, canvassing the trade, ad- 
vertising, displays, special service, etc. It, of 
course, should be a line or department that is 
being handled in an unusually progressive way, 
with distinctive methods, or unusual success, 
Articles may also deal with a store’s general adver- 
tising methods, displays, selecting and training the 
sales force, accounting methods, system of stock or 
expense control. Photos preferred are action shots, 
showing sales persons, demonstrating, selling, or 
servicing. 34c per word for features, lc to 1%c 
for shorts, $1.50 to $2.00 per photo, at publication. 

Coast Shoe Reporter, Pacific Building, 4th and 
Market Sts., San Francisco, California. (Mo. 15c) 
Organ of California Shoe Retailers Assn., and, 
Pacific Northwest Shoe Retailers Assn., buying 
news items and news photos of this group, paying 
$2.50 per column, upon publication. 

Fine Furniture, now at 155 Ottawa Avenue, 
N. W. Grand Rapids, Mich. (Mo. 25c) Directed 
to furniture dealers, department stores and interior 
decorators, to assist them to sell more furniture 
through better merchandising. Merchandising 
shorts, preferably with photos, 200 to 400 words, 
treating of the handling of salesmen, displays, 
advertising media, floor coverings, drapery and 
fabric news, etc. Articles, up to 1,000 words along 
this line, but on which they prefer to be queried 
before submissions. Y2c per word, 50c to $2.50 
per photo at publication. 

Front Page Detective, 149 Madison Ave., New 
York, N. Y. (Bi-Mo. 25c) Done in rotogravure, 
running true detective stories with plenty of pic- 
tures of scenes and characters connected with the 
crime. In single photos call for “pictures which 
deal with oddities of crime. Occasionally buy a 
crime news photo.” Features are “true crime case”, 
told with an official by-line, 6,000 to 8,000 words, 
accompanied by about ten photos. 1¥c per word, 
$2.50 for each photo used, upon acceptance. 

Frontiers, “A Magazine of Natural History,” 
c/o Academy of Natural Sciences, Philadelphia, 
Pa. (5 times yearly, 35c) Pay $2.50 to $5.00 
for cover photos, “wild animals in natural habitat, 
trees, flowers, insects, snakes. Particularly inter- 
ested in good shots of North American Mammals.” 
Prefer 5x7 glossy prints. 

Furniture Digest has moved to 1111 Wesley 
Temple Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. (Mo. 25c) 
Directed to the Northwest furniture trade, using 
1200 word articles on cost-accounting, merchan- 
dising, advertising, window-displays, collections, 
etc. News items and news photos. 

Furniture World and Furniture Buyer now at 
127 E. 31st St., New York, N. Y. (Wk. 15c) Buys 
much trade news and photos such as “store special 
sales, window displays, personalities, etc.” Prefer 
8x10 glossy. In features, “1,000 word selling 
stories.” Pay on publication, “depending upo 
value to them.” 
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Grade Teacher, now at Darien, Conn. (Mo. 
30c) Illustrated elementary-grade method mater- 
jal, detailing pageants, projects, posters and other 
material of practical helpfulness in classroom pro- 
cedure for grade and rural schools. (Pub. Yec per 
word and up, $3.00 per photo and up). 

Grocers Magazine, (Formerly of Boston) 81 
Cross St., Malden, Mass. (Mo. 10c) Illustrated 
shorts, around 600 words on unique advertising 
or selling plans for retail grocers. Brief articles 
on lowering expense or increasing trade. No news 
items used, Payment “depends upon value of ar- 
ticle—if good, pay more.” 

Haul-Age, c/o Studebaker Corporation, South 
Bend, Ind. In addition to 750 word article in 
which Studebaker vehicles play an important part, 
the editor now calls for “illustrated features of 
1000 to 1200 words on the Collier’s and Saturday 
Evening Post type” for which is offered lc per 
word, $3.00 per photo, at acceptance. 

Health Foods Retailing which started in San 
Francisco, has moved to 333 North Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago, Ill. Quarterly. Want articles, 
preferably illustrated, not more than 1500 words, 
that tell other health food dealers how to increase 
sales, advertise and promote business. 1c per word, 
$1.00 per photo, at publication. 

Hollywood Low-Down, 1508 N. Highland Ave., 
Hollywood, Calif. (Mo. 20c) Single photos of 
subjects referring to the theatrical world, 5x7 
glossy preferred. News items and news photos in 
“screen, stage and radio material.” Features of 
“1000 words, preferably illustrated, intimate per- 
sonality sketches.” %c to 2c word, photos at 25c 
and up on acceptance. 

Homes and Gardens of Tomorrow, 75 East 
Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill. (Mo. 10c) A limited 
market, paying on publication for what they ac- 
cept, articles, preferably illustrated, not to exceed 
1200 words on modern home interiors. 

Horse and Jockey, 2337 Devon Avenue, Chi- 
cago, Ill. (Mo.) Pay $1.00 to $3.00 on accept- 
ance for “interesting photographs of horses and 
jockeys, and particularly action shots around the 
stables of race tracks.’ Prints at least 4x5. Also 
call for “true stories of racing experiences, features, 
on horse racing, methods of wagering and handi- 
capping, etc.,” which are paid for at varying 
rates, 

_ Horseman and Fair World, now at 1013 Majes- 
tic Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind. (Wk. 15c) Devoted 
to horse racing and fairs, buying news items in 
this field and paying $1.00 each for news photos 
and harness racing scenes of important events. 

Horticulture, 300 Massachusetts Ave., Boston, 
Mass. (Semi-Mo. 5c) Devoted exclusively to 
garden and flower culture. Single photos for 
covers and decoration, garden flowers, fruit, vege- 
tables, garden ornaments and pools, paying $1.00 
to $5. 00 each at publication. Articles bring 1c 
Per word and require an expert authoritative knowl- 
edge of the subject. 

Ice and Refrigeration, 435 N. Waller Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. (Mo. 35c) Devoted to ice, ice- 
making, cold- storage and refrigeration for any pur- 
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SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET revealing SECRETS OF SUCCESSFUL 
SONG WRITING, including free copy of valuable Rhyming Dictionary 


and Information on current market requirements. 

or compose melodies, SEND FOR OUR OFFER. 

M. M. M, PUBLISHERS 
Studio Building 


If you write poems 


Dept. 5 Portland, Ore. 








Poems, Song Publication 


Free Criticism. Piano arrangements susrantecd correct. 
“WHEN IT’S SPRINGTIME IN THE ROCKIES” piano 
arrangement was made in this studio by Luther A. Clark. 
Songpoem lessons 25c postpaid. Reconditioned typewriters, 
Underwoods, Remingtons, Royals. Send for price list. 
Best buys in the » A, 


NATIONAL SONGLAND 
Clark Building, Dept. “WD”, Thomaston, Maine 











ONGWRITERS 
FREE BOOKLET ¢Sivins Your 


Start,”’ by America’s foremost arranger. Sen 
songs or poems NOW for free examination and advice. 


SONGWRITERS INSTITUTE, Dept. 407 
1234 Broadway, New York City 














Song Poems Wanted To Be Set To Music 


Send your Poems for free examination and criticism by 
a well-known and thoroughly trained composer. Your 
poems will receive immediate attention. 


J. CHAS. McNEIL 
Bachelor of Music 
4153 M South Van Ness, Los nen ee Calif. 














“YOUR SONG 


May Have a Chance in Hollywood 


Or our critic can tell you what is wrong with it. Holly- 
wood’s first and largest music publisher has a special 
critical service for music, poems or lyrics. Publishing 
consideration. Send stamp for information. 


SAUNDERS PUBLICATIONS 
5617 Hollywood Bivd., Dept. D, Hollywood, Calif. 











SONGWRITERS 


Write today for your copy of our descriptive booklet 
on songwriting. Submit your song poems or complete 
songs for free examination and expert criticism. 

We are in a position to give the Amateur songwriters 
any service they desire. 


INDIANA SONG BUREAU, Inc., Dept. A, Salem, Ind. 




















Modern Criminal Investigation 


This 460 page cloth bound book published in 1934 {is an 
epoch making contribution to the art and science of police 
procedure, Never before has such vital information for the 
detective writer condensed in one volume. Money 
back guarantee. $3.00 postpaid. 


THE WRITER'S DIGEST 
22 East 12th Street Cincinnati, Ohio 











SYNDICATE WRITERS 


We sell the Editor and Publisher Feature Syndicate section. 
This lists the name, address, and editorial requirements of 
every known reliable syndicate and a great uentiny of data 
of all kind pertinent to syndicating a colum 

Covers also the list of current columns sold by each syndi- 
cate. Price 30 cents; postpaid. 


WRITER’S DIGEST Cincinnati, O. 
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“If It Can Be Sold, 
I Can Sell It.” 


I have a great respect for most 
of the gentlemen engaged in 
teaching the art of writing. It 
is a full-time, man-sized job. 
One requiring special qualifica- 
tions. 


Most of these gentlemen do 
have a “‘sales service.’’ Obvi- 
ously, if they devote MOST of 
their time and talents to teach- 
ing, the sales service can be 
only a part of their business. 


Having  tried--unsuccessfully-- 
to sell your own work, you 
will probably admit that 
SELLING is also a full-time, 
man-sized job, requiring special 
abilities. 


Lacking the ability to teach, I 
do not even try. BUT ICAN 
SELL. Therefore a sales service 
is not merely a PART of my 
business. It is the whole busi- 
ness. 


May I suggest if you need in- 
struction, to go to a specialist, 
one who devotes his entire time 
to teaching. If you require a 
sales service, turn your work 
over to a man who specializes 


in SELLING. 


DANIEL RYERSON 


Manuscript Sales 
Send for my Sales Plan 


155 East 39th St., New York City, N. Y. 
In the heart of the publishing district 


I spend most of my time in making per- 
sonal submissions to editors. This is not diffi- 
cult as about 80% of the editorial offices are 
within easy walking distance. 








Writer’s Digest is your best 


introduction when writing advertisers. 





pose. News items and news photos of unusual 
applications of refrigeration. Illustrated feature 
articles of from 500 to 2000 words. Photos $1.00 
to $3.00—wordage Yec or according to character 
of material, paid at publication. 


Ice Cream Review, 503 W. Cherry St., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. (Mo. 25c) Devoted to manufacturers 
and wholesalers, official organ of some thirty-odd 
associations. Pay $2.00 each for photos dealing 
with human-interest or novelty phases of ice 
cream, and 25c a column-inch for technical method 
articles, good merchandising material, “ice cream 
education” etc., of interest to the manufacturing 
trade. Pay on acceptance. 


Institutional Outfitter, again at 1900 Prairie 
Avenue, Chicago, Ill. (Mo.) Devoted to the out- 
fitters of Hospitals, Hotels, Restaurants, Clubs, 
Schools and other institutions. It desires “to serve 
this group with practical ideas, which they can 
adopt or adapt in the operation of their business.” 
Major articles will deal with credit and collections, 
sales, merchandising, advertising and design. Want 
to know the “‘why” of successful methods that are 
being employed as well as the “why.” Buy news 
items and news photos of interest to this group. 
lc per word, $2.00 to $3.00 per photo, on publi- 
cation. 


jeweler’s Circular-Keystone, 239 West 39th St. 
New York, N. Y. (Mo. 25c) Directed to the re- 
tail jewelry trade. Pertinent single photos. Im- 
portant news items and news photos that apply 
to the industry. Articles, illustrated if possible, 
not over 1000 words, on merchandising, storekeep- 
ing and operations. Horological subject matter and 
illustrations. 8x10 bright finish prints preferred. 
40c per column inch, $3.00 per photo at publica- 
tion. 


jewish Telegraphic Agency, a syndicate serving 
the Jewish press, buying news photos and news 
items of Jewish interest are now located at 347 
Madison Avenue, New York City. 


Ledger Syndicate, Ledger Bldg., Philadelphia, 
Pa., Sunday Magazine feature material, 2000 
words, with good 4x5 suitable pictures, unusual 
stories about women, scientific stories written 
in popular style, human-interest material. Pay 
$35.00 to $50.00 per article, depending upon value, 
at publication. 


Los Angeles Times, Los Angeles, Calif. Wm. 
Holden, Assistant Managing Editor, states he buys 
scarcely any feature material other than those 
offered by syndicates or Los Angeles writers, but 
they do purchase a few freelance pictures of very 
exceptional character, preferably dealing with sub- 
jects pertinent to Southern California or the South- 
west. 


Macaroni Fournal, P. O. Drawer 1, Braidwood, 
Ill. Official Organ, National Macaroni Manu- 
facturers Assn. Short items on new packaging, 
plants, exhibits, advertising, leading macaroni and 
noodle manufacturers, which are paid for “at 4 
nominal sum” on acceptance. 
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Meat, now at 2244 Calumet Ave., Chicago, IIl., 
a monthly, is directed to the meat packing industry. 
Single photos of interiors and exteriors of new 
packing plants. In news photos and items, plants 
and personalities. In features, 800 to 1000 words, 
preferably illustrated, merchandising, production, 
modernization and increasing net profits. 1c per 
word, $2.00 to $3.00 per photo, at publication. 

Meat Merchandising, 105 South Ninth St., St. Louis, 
Mo. Monthly and the “Business Paper of the Retail 
Meat Industry.” Feature articles, news items, single 
photos, shorts, “anything of an unusual and _pro- 
gressive nature concerning displays of meat in meat 
cases and windows or related subjects, selling tie-ups 
between the meat department and the grocery depart- 
ment. Good displays of canned goods other than the 
stereotype pyramid style. Practical material showing 
retail meat dealers how to sell more meat, move slow 
selling cuts, cut down delivery costs, add_ profitable 
sidelines.” Articles should be full of ideas. No rate of 
payment stated. 

Metronome, is now at 119 West 57th St., New York. 
(Mo, 35c). Appeal is to orchestra, band and theatre 
musicians. Features of 1500 words, preferably illus- 
trated, personality sketches, how to play instruments, 
organize orchestras, put a dance band over, with brief 
histories of such successes. Payment, now on publica- 
tion at about $15.00 per article. 

Model Airplane News, 551 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
N. Y. (Mo. 20c). “Anything pertaining to model 
aeronautics, news plans with instructions to build, 
scientific treatises, aviation subjects of vital interest. 
Articles should be as short as possible, yet complete 
enough to give all details required, not more than 
2500 words. Ic per word, $5 or more per page for 
drawings, $1.00 to $5.00 per photo, on publication.” 

Modern Living has moved to 683 Broadway, New 
York, (Mo. 25c). Devoted to health by natural and 
drugless methods. Feature articles, around 1500 words, 
with pertinent photos when possible, balanced diets, 
sunshine, fresh-air, exercise and simple mental therapy. 
First-person stories of conquering disease without medi- 
cine, drugs or knife surgery. Pay at publication, “by 
arrangement” '/2c to 2c per word, photos extra. 

Modern Stationer, 250 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. 
Y. (Mo. 25c). Use a wide type of article and short 
news feature, as well as illustrated features of not 
more than 1200 words in length, good merchandising 
plans, unusual advertising, window display and other 
exhibits, training clerks and sales-people, pricing and 
iventory methods, practical ideas of value to the trade. 
Include as many photos, charts or diagrams as possible. 
Pictures may be of stationery store windows, displays, 
store exteriors and interiors. Especially want single photos 
of individuals or groups shown engaged in some form 
of business activity that suggests modernism in sta- 
Uonery or office equipment. Pay a minimum of $3.00 
each for such photos, Ic per word for text, at publi- 
cation, 

_ Mortuary Management, 500 Sansome St., San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. (Mo. 25c.) Articles up to 1000 words, 
with photos of interesting subjects, management prob- 
lems, sales, display, costs, collections and other problems 
of the funeral field. 4c to lc per word, $1.00 to $2.00 
Per photo, at publication. 
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THE OLDEST WRITERS’ SERVICE 
AGNES M. REEVE 


Author of 
Twelve Cardinal Elements Short Story Writing 
READER, CRITIC, AUTHORS AGENT 
Constructive Criticism 
Revision Typing Marketing 
Expert professional service in every line. Instruction in 
the new technic and editorial requirements. I am in con- 
stant touch with editors, book publishers, play publishers 
and screen agents. Recent sales have been to Atlantic, 
Asia, All-Story, Toronto Star, etc., and to many juvenile 


periodicals. 
BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 


Criticized, Revised, Edited, Typed, Marketed 
Send for Catalogue Dept. D Franklin, Ohio 











MANUSCRIPTS 


etc., done neatly and promptly at 30c per 1000 
words, 1 carbon copy free. 15c for extra ones. 


MARION E. BROOKS 


R. D. No. 3, Newton, N. J. 











The 1937 Photo Almanac Guide 


contains 215 pages, is 6x9 inches in size; 
stoutly bound, and sells for only $1.00 
postpaid. Contains all markets that buy 
photographs, and the requirements and 
rate of payment of each. Also five chap- 
ters on how to take and sell good photo- 
graphs with examples. Order from 
Writer’s Digest Book Department, 22 East 
12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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COLLABORATE 


If your Manuscript is salable in its original version, I 
immediately contact Editorial Buyers for you. But if your 
Manuscript is not salable as you have written it, we go to 
market via a Nathale Collaboration. You receive 70% of 
the proceeds. I receive 20% of the proceeds for Creative 
Assistance plus 10% of the proceeds for my Sales Service. 
Your original Manuscript supplies the Story Idea. he 
Nathale (pronounced Nath-al) Studios supply the tech- 
nique—vivid descriptions; characters that live; unique, 
original plot structures; true-to-life dialogue, etc. Scripts 
may be submitted in any form. Only your name appears 
as the Author. © courses or criticisms for sale. ation- 
wide sales contacts. When Collaboration begins, your Manu- 
script is Re-created, Developed, and_Ghost-written in the 
Nathale Studios. For Reading and Report, enclose $1 for 
each 3,000 words or fraction thereof. After 40,000 words 
enclose $14 regardless of length. 


FOR YOUR PROTECTION 


the following Affidavit has been acknowledged by a duly au- 
thorized Notary Public: ‘‘The undersigned affiant deposes and 
says that Nathale red in such diversi- 
fied markets as Household, a“ 

Gentlewoman, Oppo! ty, 
Publications everywhere, Subscribed and Sworn to before me 
this C day of Feb., 1937. Mattie G. Stirling, Notary 





Collaborators have appea: 
rue Gang 


Public.’’ 











TO EDITORS (planning new publications): Wire or air- 
mail your needs and requirements. Correspondents, staff 
writers, special feature writers, and suitable fiction fur- 
nished at a moment's notice. If you are a bona fide editor 
or publisher seeking material, send for confidential details 
of my exclusive selling plan. 


N. RALPH NATHAL 


Suite 917, Shreve Bldg. 








MANUSCRIPT BROKER 
and AGENT (Since 1929) 


San Francisco, California 
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WILL YOU SEND US 
YOUR LAST 
REJECTED 
MANUSCRIPT? 


HE very next time you receive a re- 
jected manuscript send it to us. Find 
out why your manuscript was rejected. 

Certainly there was a reason. It wasn’t 
sent back for fun! 

We will carefully read your manuscript 
and tell you point blank why your script 
was returned, where its greatest fault lies, 
where it must be changed, where it may be 
sold, and how it can be bettered. You will 
find our criticism constructive, friendly, hon- 
est, and eminently satisfactory. 

For over a decade the Criticism Depart- 
ment of WRITER’S DIGEST has been our 
most important division. It’s our business 
to help writers sell. We know the current 
magazine market trends, and we know how 
to make you understand where your faults 
are and how to correct them. 

If you have never before patronized the 
Criticism Department of WRITER’S DI- 
GEST do so this month. Send us your 
manuscript, and, if you wish, the rejection 
slip of the last magazine to which you sent 
it. Our fees are most reasonable. We guar- 
antee satisfaction. Most of our criticism 
checks are made out for less than ten dol- 
lars, a small sum to find out information 
that may prove invaluable to you. 

Possibly we can re-route your talents for 
you, and direct your literary energies to a 
different type of work. The commercial lit- 
erary field is so broad that a talented failure 
at articles may prove a famous success at 
novels. We are interested in your own indi- 
vidual problem. Let us help you to a firm 
literary success. Write Today. 





FEES 
These fees include complete constructive 
criticism, revision suggestions and specific 
market information about your own indi- 
vidual manuscripts. 


Up to 1000 words.............+.$1.00 
1000 to 2000 words............$2.00 
2000 to 3000 words............$3.00 
3000 to 4000 words............$4.00 


4000 to 5000 words............$5.00 


after 5000 words, the fee is only 60c 
per thousand words 


Poetry, 4c the line. Minimum fee, $1.00. 





Criticism Department 


WRITER'S DIGEST 


22 East 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Motor Boating, now at 572 Madison Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. (Mo. 35c). Illustrated articles, with first 
class photos, cruising, boating, power plants and any 
boating subject. Single action photos of boating sub- 
jects for use in decoration. Payment for photos varies, 
text at lc per word, on acceptance. 

Musical Courier, now at 119 W. 57th St., New York, 
buy no articles but do consider original and interesting 
photos of musical celebrities, paying $2.00 each at 
publication, 

Musical Merchandise, R. K. O. Building, New York, 
N. Y., confines itself exclusively to the retailer of band 
and orchestra instruments. Writeups of good band 
groups with story of dealer who equipped them. Single 
photos with good caption and, longer illustrated articles 
on merchandising, advertising campaigns, window trim, 
etc., lc per word, $1.00 per photo, at publication. 

Musical Quarterly, 3 East 43rd Street, New York, 
N. Y. (Quar. 75c). Articles, of high standard, prefer- 
ably suitably illustrated, on music, which are paid for 
at approximately $4.00 per printed page “if in English,” 
when the article is set in page proof. 

The Musician, removed to 113 West 57th St., New 
York. (Mo. 25c). Very exceptional articles on musi- 
cians, educational aspects of music, technical problems 
in studio procedure, all limited to 1500 words, paid 
for at publication at Yac per word. 

National Carbonator and Bottler, 610 Commercial Ex- 
change Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. (Mo. 50c). Directed to 
soft drink bottling plant owners and managers. Single 
news photos of bottler’s groups and association activities. 
News photos and items, of plants, inside advertising 
displays, unusual delivery trucks, advertising on trucks, 
etc. Success stories, 500 to 2,000 words, with photos 
of bottlers interviewed, the plant, equipment and other 
human-interest. Articles on merchandising of carbonated 
beverages, demonstrating new methods and plans which 
have produced results. (Acc. Yac up, 50c to $1.00 per 
photo), 

National Laundry Journal, 53 West 45th St., New 
York, is the new title for ‘National Laundry and 
Cleaners Journal,” of 461 8th Ave. (Mo. 35c). Appeal 
is to power laundry operators. News items and photos 
of association activities. 500 to 1,000 word articles on 
business building, preferably with good photos. Yc 
to lc per word, 50c and up per photo, now on pub- 
lication. 

N. C. J. C. News Service, 289 Fourth Avenue, New 
York. A Non-Profit religious syndicated service, operated 
by the National Conference of Jews and Christians. 
Features up to 1,200 words of significant and truly 
religious subjects of general interest. Pay at publi- 
cation, “by arrangement.” 

Office Appliances, now at 20 N. Wacker Drive, Chi- 
cago, Ill. (Mo, 20c). Seldom buy news items. Wel- 
comes illustrated feature articles, 1,000 to 1,500 words, 
subjects primarily concerned with the merchandising o 
office equipment, new appliances and office equipment 
items, methods, displays and exhibits, men in the in- 
dustry, etc. Pay at publication at 30c a column inch, 
15c a column inch for accepted photos. Editor states 
further, they will pay on acceptance if a reduction in 
price is offered for immediate payment. (O, to be a 
journalist, tra la!) 
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Oil Marketer, 1217 Hudson Blvd., Bayonne, N. J. 
(Wk. 10c). Illustrated shorts and articles on success- 
ful merchandising of petroleum products, particularly 
fuel oils, and sale of oil burners by oil companies. New 
sunts in the oil business. Range from 200 to 750 
words. 

Oil Weekly, 3301 Buffalo Drive, Houston, Texas. 
(Wk. 15c). Technical, semi-technical and descriptive 
articles, from 1,000 to 5,000 words on engineering and 
operating subjects of interest to the oil, gas production 
and pipe line divisions of this industry. Desires the 
“how” type of article of successful operations, descrip- 
tions of new trends and practices. Pay Ic per word, 
plus something for illustrative material. Buy single 
photographs, These should be of timely news value, 
of unusual scenes in the oil fields. Payment $2.50 each. 
A suitable underline of sufficient length to explain 
fully the view should accompany each picture sub- 
mitted. At acceptance. 

Outdoor Life, 353 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
(Mo. 15c). Single 8x10 glossy prints of hunting, 
fishing, shooting, wild life etc. Illustrated articles up 
to 3,000 words, practical information, drama, humor, 
relative to hunting, fishing and similar sports. Up to 
10c per word, $3.00 and up per photo, upon acceptance. 

Packer, now at 201 Delaware St., Kansas City, Mo. 
(Wk.). Devoted to the fruit, vegetable, melon, poultry, 
butter and egg trades. Buy news items and an occa- 
sional news photo of this field. Features run mostly 
to material on commercial production and marketing, 
for which they pay 15c¢ a column inch, first of the 
month following publication. 

Packing and Shipping, 30 Church St., New York, 
N.Y. (Mo. 25c). Appeal is to the warehouseman, traffic 
manager and shipping executives of large industrial 
concerns. Covers containers, packing, loading, handling 
commodities from packer to consumer. 500 to 1,000 
word feature articles, with three to six photos, of in- 
terest to this field. Single photos of news value, asso- 
ation activities, conventions, in the groups represented. 
ke per word, $1.00 per photo, at publication. 

Pipe Line News, 1217 Hudson St., Bayonne, N. J. 
(Mo. 25c). About only market here is news and photos 
of pipe line construction, which are paid for at publi- 
cation, 

Popular Science Monthly, 353 Fourth Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. (Mo. 15c). Photos, with short caption, 
new inventions, mechanical devices, machinery, all with 
ation or people in the picture. Curiosity pictures such 
4% strange races, nature phenomena, freak accidents, 
tte. How-to-make departments with views of work- 
shops, tool benches, homecraft products and new ideas 
in labor or time saving for the home and automobile. 
Ic to 10c per word, $3.00 and up per photo, on ac- 
ceptance, 

Petroleum Reporter, removed to 304 N. Main Avenue, 
San Antonio, Texas. (Mo 25c). Is practically entirely 
staff-made, 

Picture and Gift Shop Journal, 537 S, Dearborn St. 
Chicago, Ill. (Mo. 20c). News items and news photos 
of this field, and especially photos of unusual or out- 
standing gift shops. Good merchandising articles, not 
more than 1,000 words in length. Pay Yc per word, 
Xe to $1.00 per photo, on publication. 
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THE 


THEATRE 


PRESENTS 


the most profitable, fascinating, and 
colorful fields of modern literature. 
Have you ever tried to write a play? 
It's great fun and excellent training for 
a writer. 


WRITER'S DIGEST'S four-month course of 
instruction and individual criticism of play- 
writing opens up to the author a progressive 
and thrilling world of artistic endeavor. 


HERE ARE THE DETAILS 

® The course itself is written by Eugene Walter, 
author of "The Easiest Way,” “Paid in Full,” “The 
Trail of the Lonesome Pine," and a score of Hol- 
lywood and Broadway Hits. It is the best course 
on playwriting available. 

@ The course consists of 10 assignments covering 
every branch of playwriting. Before beginning the 
first assignment, Mr. Walter gives each student a 
sound working idea of back-stage work before pro- 
ceeding into playwriting itself. 

® Each of the ten assignments concludes with an in- 
dividual lesson for you to do. Your lesson de- 
pends on what you want to do, and what your 
talents are. 

®@ Each of your lessons is carefully read and criticized 
by us. They are returned to you with our detailed 
constructive remarks. 

® Each student completes a three-act play before 
graduating from the course. Extra time is given 
if requested at no cost. The course is sold on a 
money-back guarantee. 


We sell this course for $10 because playwriting 
happens to be the hobby of several mem- 
bers on the staff, and we enjoy working on, 
and criticizing plays. We mention this fact 
because obviously no individual course in 
playwriting could be sold profitably for $10. 
We reserve the right to cancel any enroll- 
ment by sending the student his money back. 


a 





WRITER'S DIGEST, 22 East 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio 
Gentlemen: 

Enroll me as a paid-in-full student In the WRITER'S DIGEST 
INDIVIDUAL COURSE IN PLAYWRITING. | enclose $10 
payment in full. It is understood that THERE IS NO OTHER 
FEE OF ANY KIND. If not fully satisfied my money will be 
refunded in full if same is requested within 30 days after my 
enrollment is received. 


Name 
Address 


Clty ; . .. State 
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A QUIET STATEMENT 


Fiction Writing. Whether beginner or advanced writer 
you know it will speed your progress if you_can find 
guidance that is really honest and competent. Glittering 
promises, loose generalities and wholesale praise are not 
enough. I promise only sincere, individual work to make 
you feel your fees to me were a very good investment: 
honest diagnosis of your prospects; thorough construc- 
tive criticism of fiction and articles: entirely individual 
instruction—no forms used, no assistants. Besides 
criticism, a ‘“‘one-man’’ intensive four-lesson course of 
instruction is offered, without set program and entirely 
shaped by your individual needs. Its aim is_to set you 
on your feet and teach you to walk alone. (No market- 
ing, poetry, plays or scenarios.) Back of me are 25 
years as editor (Adventure, Delineator, etc.) and 9 as 
critic and teacher; a record of many new writers devel- 
oped; my three books are standard. Write for Booklet B. 


Arthur Sullivant Hoffman, Carmel, N. Y. 




























DISTINCTIVE TYPING 


Manuscripts expertly prepared by successful writer. On 
finest bond paper. Proofread. Extra first page. Carbon 
free. Mailed flat. 40 cents per 1,000 words. 35 cents over 
10,000 words. Prompt. Efficient. Guaranteed service, 


PAUL C. SWAIM 


Berkeley Springs, West Virginia 




































HOLD EVERYTHING! 


TWENTY-THOUSAND WRITERS—probably more— 
will answer this call, if they are interested in boosting 
their word rates! 

A private survey is being conducted to determine 
the sentiment of American writers toward complete and 
effective unionization of their ranks. Results will be 
printed for the enlightenment of editors and publishers, 
so don’t lock yourself out in the cold by muffing this 
chance to cooperate. 


Not affiliated with any union or publisher. No obli- 
gations. Nothing to buy. Any writer, beginner or 
professional, is welcome. Simply enclose ten cents cash 
with your letter to defray costs. 


All correspondence strictly confidential. 


GEORGE POMMER, Jr. 
4311 Garfield South Minneapolis, Minn. 



































RADIO WRITING 


you owe it to yourself as a writer, as well as 
to the free lance fraternity, to protect the 

good name of writers with radio continuity edi- 
tors by sending on only professional looking 
scripts. There are three books we sell on a 10-day 
100% money-back guarantee that will help you 
write and sell radio scripts. There are over 
700 radio stations buying radio continuity from 
free lance writers at good rates. 
RADIO WRITING 

by Peter Dixon.........cceeceesees $250 
GATEWAY TO RADIO 

by Firth & Erskine...........+++++-$2.50 
RADIO SKETCHES AND HOW TO WRITE THEM 

by Peter Dizom .....cccscccccveces $2.00 
RADIO LOG BOOK ... -15¢ 

Namea, addresses ‘of all radio stations. 
Order your copy today and cash in on this 

lively market. 


WRITER’S DIGEST - - Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Pipe Lore Monthly, 10 East 45th St., New York, 
A monthly house magazine of Wally Frank, Ltd., pipe 
makers and tobacconists. Pay 3c per word and up, 
$5.00 each for 5x7 prints, illustrated material around 
500 words on pipes, pipe-making and tobacco. Any refer. 
ence to cigars or cigarettes will render material unsuit- 
able. Pay the tenth of the month, following acceptance, 

Practical Builder, 59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago. Ill, 
(Mo, 25c). Buy few, if any news items. A how-to-do- 
it paper, devoted to the practical problems of building 
contractors. Illustrated shorts, no longer than 300 words, 
with good pictures, technically correct, referring to 
building in the residential, store or apartment field, 
Big building construction is not interesting, unless 
some new method adaptable to smaller construction js 
involved. Pay 70c per column inch, for both text 
and photos, at publication. 

Progressive Grocer, 161 Sixth Avenue, New York, 
N. Y. (Mo. 20c). Shorts of 200 to 1000 words, 
preferably with 5x7 or 8x10 glossy print pictures, ideas, 
stunts, plans, methods, advertising, merchandise dis- 
plays, home-made fixtures, odd delivery equipment, 
window displays, etc., grocers have successfully used. 
Illustrated success stories, 1,500 to 2,000 words, packed 
with human-interest, plenty of sound facts and actual 
figures on operating expenses, profits, sales, etc. Pay 
on acceptance at Ic to 2% per word, $3.00 to $5.00 
per photo. 

Refiner and Natural Gasoline Manufacturer, 3301 
Buffalo Drive, Houston, Texas. (Mo.). Articles, 3,000 
to 4,000 words, engineering type, dealing with petro- 
leum refining processes. Photos with the article, or 
singly, size not important if more than three inches and 
glossy finish. lc per word, $1.00 to $1.50 per photo, 
on acceptance. 

Rice and Sugar Journal, 339 Carondelet St., New 
Orleans, La. (Formerly, Rice Sugar and Coffee Journal 
in Board of Trade Bldg.). (Mo. 25c). World-wide 
rice and sugar news. Illustrated shorts, and longer 
features up to 3,000 words on rice and sugar byproducts, 
consumption in all countries, cultivation, harvesting and 
milling. Stories of the success and anything new in the field. 
Yc per word, $1.00 per photo, paid on publication. 

Rod and Gun in Canada has dropped “Canadian 
Silver Fox News” from its title and is now located 
at 1224 St. Catherine St. West, Montreal, Que., Can. 
Short illustrated articles on outdoor life, hunting, fish- 
ing, camping and canoeing in Canada, paid for at 
publication, at varying rates. 

La Prensa, 118 North Santa Rosa, San Antonio, Texas. 
Daily and Sunday Spanish newspaper, buying features 
and news to appeal to the Spanish speaking people of 
the Southwest. 

National Mortician, 666 Lake Shore Drive, Chicago, 
Ill. (Mo. free). Good illustrated material, 800 to 
1000 words, interesting business experience stories, in 
crisp, terse style. Ordinary news items not wanted, nor 
writeups of new funeral homes unless there is some 
thing strikingly different in methods. Especially want 
good merchandising ideas around 850 words. lc 
per word, $1.00 to $5.00 per photo, at publication. 

Electric Kitchen Times, N. Y., advise ‘ “Suspended.” 

Enamelist, Milwaukee, 4150 E. 56th St., mail returned 
*“Unknown.’ 


House antdhing Dealer, Chicago, advise “‘No longer 
published.”’ 
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After a conscientious survey of over a score of publishers’ book 

catalogues, WRITER’S DIGEST recommends the following books 

to its readers. All books selected make interesting reading and 
are authoritative. All are sold on a money-back guarantee. 

















GRAMMAR AND PUNCTUATION | Plots and Personalities......... 1.75 Besesiptive & Narrative Writing 2.00 
Concise Oxford Dictionary..... $3.00 }. E. Downey & E. H. Slosson awrence H. — 
Oxford University Press Around the Gur 2.00 
The Correct Word and How to SONG WRITING Medill School a ) mania hed 
DEE ic cnGuibikueacacesoene 1.50] Facts About Popular Song Freedom of the Press......... 2.75 
F. Turck Baker Writing 1.50 George Seldes 
Desk oul ot Bevess in English. 1.50 Sigmund Spacth alent * —— a Se pavemey Story 2.50 
zetell arolyn ells 
Roget’s Thesaurus sd 09000005000 1.00 The “<— = fons Writing. ...... 1.00 Science Catches the Criminal... 1.00 
Peter ane Roget oe So You Want to Write a Song.. 1.00 Modern ae saveangeten. 3.00 
a = and Antonyms....... “ Wabash Mice Dr. Harry Soderman 
Magazine Article Writing..... 4.00 
bon nage # Dictionary ere = CAMERA PROFITS H = Bronnects - 
t ee eer . ow to Study Literature....... 7 
wes ee Bierce —— Photography for Trade 50 Contest SR ee 1.06 
Commonsense Grammar........ 2.00 oe 5 | Be Titel nae aa +" | Writing Novels to Sell......... 2.50 
Janet Rankin Fif an 2 Ww at Gic _ _ Laurence D’Orsay 
Comprehensive Dictionary...... 1.00 pon ripped as . 5 Writing the Sex Novel......... 1.00 
Funk and Wagnalls an P oer Hi, mowonsesrancers. 4S How to Write Serial Fiction.... 2.50 
A Working Grammar of the Wh poet Hi o ng | li Phot yee Michael Joseph 
English Language ............ 2.00  peaecpilnallng see so | Murder Manual .............. 2.00 
ames C. Fernald trop Tene ie algae, *°% | Underworld and Prison ens. 1.00 
English Grammar Simplified.... 1.25 nr ee > Giewen _ 50 Sea and Navy Writer’s Guide.... 25¢ 
ames C. Fernal * Doctor, Nurse and Hospital 
PLAYWRITING SHORT STORY WRITING Vocabulary Writer's Guide. ... 25¢ 
Theory and Technique of How To Write Short Stories... 2.50] Air Story Writer’s Guide....... 250 
ay Lawson - Ring Lardner Thesaurus of Slang............ 1.75 
Playwriting for Profit.......... 3.50 | Short xy paghninne teeeeeees 1.25 Howard Rose 
Arthur E. Krows Nerratn ted ae 2.50 The Business of Writing....... 1.00 
Radio Writing..............++ 2.50 Thnecent Ueeil edatelialate 7 Fred Ziv 
Peter Dixon The Graduate Fictioneer....... 1.50] This Trade of Writing......... 1.75 
aaah pw Om pe aseeeee 2.50 WW. Rodieed tence Bilward Waesks 
Twelve Cardinal Elements of The Profit in Writing.......... 3.00 
Beis Steties and How t 3.99) Shor, Seog Weldag.---.--. 1.00) "™* "Eenrence BOs 
Peter Dixon Trial 4s nedis 3.00 Psychology for the Writer...... 2.50 
New Technique of Screen k Woodford ied ith . Prof. H. K. Nixon 
WEHIRG oc eee rerceseereees 5.00 | Stories You OS ere 3.00 | How to Write for Business Pub- 
Tamar Lane Laurence D’Orsay EE canbdacustscadecess 1.00 
POETRY OR VERSE Writing for Profit............. 3.00 - A. Ort 
Rhymes and Meters........... .75 D. Wilhelm The Writer’s Book............ 2.50 
Wels ng sheng d o- Votewns of Fiction Writing... 1.75 James Knapp Reeve 
‘alker’ i ictionary... 2. . Dowst 
A naa ic ry Writing the Short Short Story.. 1.00 Chateau Casese Writing...... 2.75 
How to Revise Your Own Poems 1.25 Iderman £ 
Anne Hamilton The Writing of ake era 3.00 stating Laughs Pay............ 1.00 
Points About Poetry........... .50 Arthur S. Hoffman . Warden LaRoe 
Donald G. French Fiction Writers on Fiction ia ele Dee ee 1.50 
Complete Rhyming Dictionary... 2.00 WHOM 60108 sis cocececescoce 2.50 All synonyms for “said” 
MARKETING MANUSCRIPTS | punde venules of Flees Writing 2.00 Bditor's Choice 2... swsesoe. 3.00 
The wd pF song peeves 3.00 Arthur S. Hoffman Alfred Dashiel 
athieu le Story Writing......... F 
1937 Year ce cod Winches J Savane ey Writing 2.00 Tee Seasies Pap we Wate... 2.00 
Photo-Market jGaldee SS Bo Tihore BOY cee ee vecce ce §.00 | Pune—Ist edition.............. 1.00 
ohn P. Lyons mn 20 Sealtnen 2 of the Fiction Writer 5.00 B. B. Vivian 
Photo Almanac & Market Guide 1.00 John Gallishaw How to bathe Mss. and Contest 
PLOT CONSTRUCTION Advent Problems of the Fic- 3.50 BED. sane 4n0 cheer senseus 35 
I rato dans classi . : 
= jpeg pesesnaiees we Sy = John Gallishaw How a o cecccccces 3.00 
Wm. Wallace Cook : 
Art of Inventing fe caracce. ee 2.50 MISCELLANEOUS The Gag oo" iktete channels 1.00 
Georges Polti Concise Pictorial Encyclopedia. .19.50 vielen 
Plot of the Short Story........ 1.25 Complete—4 Volumes Learning to Write............. 1.00 
Henry Albert Phillips Dictionary of Events........... 1.25 Dorothy Hubbard 
WRITER’S DIGEST, 22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
GentLemeN: Please send me postpaid the following books: 
PREM nia Acibcie ein bcd so ee RM. oeeaa DEAR AN M Ese for which I enclose $ suwisdhas Neen p an aeeee 
a es canis os SN rei AS EN a ag Rl Fe lel sl ea Sota SEE 
| TURREE Se ee A Ae RRS SEE, EE ae ere RSA Cree Seo Cen RAE ONL Fy yes 
AE ee ae OTE ee Re ee eee Pic ava cinaeeccsbouniaeeene s 
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The contest sponsored by Allied Youth, Inc., 
National Education Association Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C., and the Walter H. Baker Company, 
Boston, for one-hour plays for young people will 
remain open until July 1, Executive Secretary W. 
Roy Breg has just announced. The contest edi- 
tors, headed by Dr. Elliot Field, are eager to secure 
not only three cash-prize winning entries, but 
others of merit that will be considered for pub- 
lication through special arrangement with the 
authors. 

Allied Youth, Inc., is an educational organiza- 
tion, placing emphasis in its program on beverage 
alcohol as it relates to young people. The plays 
must be based on scientific fact, and show, against 
a modern background, the situations regarding 
drinking which confront youth. 

Propaganda, sentimental drivel, and exaggerated 
situations and characterization are not acceptable. 

The prizes, offered by the publishing company, 
are: $100 for first prize; $50 for second prize; 
$25 for third prize. 

Information regarding the contest may be se- 
cured from Allied Youth, Inc., National Education 
Association Building, Washington, D. C. 


PERSONALS 


The circulation of WRITER’S DIGEST is much 
greater than that of any other writers’ magazine. Each 
issue is read by beginning writers, professional writers, 
editors, publishers, publicity men, theatrical producers, 
advertising agencies, and newspaper men_ throughout 
United States, Canada and writers’ colonies in a score of 
foreign countries. 

Rates for the Personal column are seven cents a word. 
Using a box number counts the same as five words. 
Advertisers report unusually fine results. 

No stationer, literary critic, typewriter, correspondence 








school or typist copy accepted by the column. Payment 
in coin, stamps or check. Send copy with cash to cover 
for the July issue on or before June 16. Rates 


7 cents the word. 

We ask anyone who has a complaint on an advertiser 
in our “personal” department to please get in touch with 
WRITER’S DIGEST promptly. 








JEWELS—Facts, fancies, authentic histories, all uses 
of precious and semi-precious stones. C. Stirling 
Maxwell, 1305 24th St., Sacramento, California. 





SCALE WEIGHS MANUSCRIPTS ACCURATELY— 
Resembles fountain-pen. Saves time, postage. $1.00. 
Marie Hochhalter, Bloomington, Illinois. 


I WILL SELL CLIPPINGS—Please state your needs. 
Mrs. D. M. Calder, Nunn, Colorado. 


THE FRIENDSHIP CLUB, Box 670, Seattle, Washing- 
ton, welcomes the lonely in the small town and in 
the large city. Postage—please. 


ARTISTS—Sell your drawings. 
sales information. Samples, 
Parksville, Mo. 


Monthly publication, 
20c. Art ureau, 





PLOT LADDER—Steps used by professionals writing 
salable stories; master plotting formula—$1.00. 
LADDER SERVICE, 12 Prospect, Binghamton, N. Y. 





HERE YOU ARE! Three books, Poetry With the 
Punch, Hot Stories, each $1.00, and 20th Century 
Revelations, 50c. Absolutely good, clean reading. 
Descriptive folders free. Address GOOD PUBLI- 
CATIONS, Box 136, Station V, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Don’t miss an opportunity for getting this rich 
literature, now in print and ready to mail on re- 
ceipt of your order. 


DIGEST 


NEW! THE PLOT BUILDER—An endless source of 
plot suggestions for Short Shorts, Short Stories 
Movies, Radio, etc. Complete, 50c. Duffy-Co., Coy. 
ington, Ky. 





CONTESTING SECRETS—25c coin. 
Service, Douglas, Wyoming. 


Grant Contest 





AUTHORS ATTENTION—When you require 


hot 
graphs address Box 166, Mount Vernon, N. Y. ws 





SONGWRITERS — GET TOGETHER — Collaborate. 
Subscribe to the Fifty-Fifty Magazine. $1.00 year; 
sample copy, 10c. Lee Ice Music Co., Publisher, 
Marietta, Ohio. 


STIMULATE YOUR LIFE through the joy of new 
friends acquired by joining Happiness Circle. En- 
close stamped envelope for details. Dept. V, Box 
107, Grand Central Annex, New York. 





FIND GLAMOR, GAIETY, GOOD-FELLOWSHIP 
ees 9 membership in CONTACTS, largest, most 
reliable correspondence club for the intelligent. 2100 
world-wide members. Now in tenth year. Unusual 
books loaned free. 3c postage, please. Contacts, 
Box 91, Station D, New York City. 





“700 WAYS TO WRITE ‘HE SAID’” by Mark Offner 
$1. “he parroted”, “soliloquized”, “romanced”—700 
others—classified. Bancroft’s Ltd., 1015 Arilla del 
Mar, Santa Barbara, Calif. 





YOUR INTELLIGENCE QUOTIENT (I. Q.). Write 
standard mental test in privacy of your own home. 
Full directions, correction and interpretation by col- 
lege teacher with ten years experience in giving 
tests. Send $1 to Professor Roy Newton, Big 
Rapids, Mich. 





MR. AND MRS. PERSONAL SERVICE of Hollywood. 
Nothing we cannot do or have done for you. Infor- 
mation, advice, confidential investigations made, 
ideas marketed. P. O. Box 347, Hollywood, Calif. 





ACCOMPANY SINGING WITHOUT NOTES on piano, 
guitar, etc. “Chord”, “Fake” bass, play all chords, 
scales, “in one lesson”, $1.00. Name instrument. 
Teacher, 1046 East Villa, Pasadena, Calif. 


ORIGINALITY EXPLAINED—(Copyright 1936). Be 
original and sell your stories. Dime, and stamp. 
G. N. Alworth, Marion, Ohio. 


ANN WILLIAMS (ADVISER). 





Five questions and 


birth date. (Answers by air mail.) 25c coin. 1100 
Narragansett Boulevard, Cranston, R. I 
PROSTITUTES’ LINGO—Valuable to writers. 20c. 
Box O-3, Writer’s Digest. 
LITERARY ABILITY? Handwriting tells. Test 
analysis 25c (coin). Analyst, 2124 Porter Ave, 


Joplin, Mo. 


DON’TS FOR AMATEUR WRITERS. Eight pages, 
mineographed. 25c. Negro Sermon (humorous), 
16-page booklet. 10c. No stamps. Roy Bass, 519 
Broadway, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


100 PLOT OUTLINES of current Redbook, American, 
Cosmopolitan stories. $1. Writers’ Clearinghouse, 
4 East 53rd St., New York City. 

issues for one stamp; aa 


VARIETY-REVIEW, two 
amateur magazine with professional touch. Don 
Corbo, editor, Asbury Park, N. J. 


SHORT PARAGRAPHS SELL READILY. Send 25¢ 
for details and Markets. Writers’ Service, Box 413, 
Marlin, Texas. 





Box C-4. 


ACME SERVICE — Western Terms; Modern Slang; 
Editorial Taboos; Plots to Avoid; Do’s and Don'ts; 
The Pun Maker; Strong Verbs; Marks of the Ama- 
teur; Marks of the Professional; How to write: 
Western Stories; Juveniles; Pulp Paper. Love 
Stories; Smooth Paper Love Stories; Action Stories; 
Mystery Stories; Short Stories. 10c each; 12 for 
$1. Douglas, Wyoming. 


WANTED—tTrue crime plots. 
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GOVERNMENT JOB ADVISER: All available infor- 
mation on any position, procedure, department, re- 
quirements; advice $1. I. McAchren, 1618 19th St., 
N. W., Washington, D. C 


QUICK CASH FOR AMATEUR SNAPSHOTS! Pub- 
lishers demand thousands immediately. Learn how 
to turn your snapshots into cash. Quickly, easily. 
Booklet, “Cash in With Your Camera,” sent free. 
Division 162, International Photo Syndicate, Hohm 
Bldg., Sixth and Western, Hollywood, Calif. 


ICTURESQUE HILL SETTING for your story. Tips, 
‘ ‘cag $1.00. H. C. Barrett, Major, Ky. 


YOU CAN WRITE SHORT STORIES like those pub- 
lished if you know—Scene, Situation and Outcome; 
Universal Story Formula; Parallel Story Analysis. 
25c each. All 3 for 50c convenienty bound. Details 
FREE. G. N. Alworth. Marion, Ohio. 





AUTHORS! Submit your “pulp stories” already illus- 
trated by professional artist, and increase your 
sales. My “Pen Paintings” made to order on high 
grade bristol, $3.00 cash. No free literature. Jack 
Badgett, Mount Airy, N. C 


2,500 USED CORRESPONDENCE COURSES (bar- 
gains). Catalogue 10c. Wanted—books, courses. 
Your circulars mailed to writers. Reduced rates. 
Thomas Reid, Plymouth, Penna. 





FEATURE WRITERS, write me for prices on my 
newspaper clipping service containing “tips” for 
feature articles. Satisfaction guaranteed. E. 
Bojarski, 497 Amherst St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


RAPID WORD COUNTING—(Copyright 1935). Dime, 
and stamp. “Uniform Bottom Margins” included 
FREE. G. N. Alworth, Marion, Ohio. 


CONSTIPATION CORRECTED without medicine (not 
enemas). Simple, effective. Send fifty cents (coin). 
No other expense. F. W. Mabry, Blue Mountain, 
Mississippi. 


DON’T GAMBLE WITH YOUR FUTURE! Expert 
advice on problems of Love, Marriage, Business and 
what have you? Three questions $1.00. Send birth 
date. First 50 to answer will receive FREE copy 
of new song, “ILLINOIS MOON.” Hurry. Mid- 
West Service, Box 15, Roberts, IIl. 











SLICKS: How to get ideas, plot, write, sell. Used 
by top-line professionals. Guaranteed. $2. Writers’ 
Clearinghouse, 4 East 53rd St., New York City. 





WRITERS ATTENTION — University graduate, 23, 
male, newspaper experience, typist, desires position 
_o Reside, travel anywhere. References. 
ox X-2, 





YOUR DREAMS ANALYZED. Individual attention, 
prompt, confidential. 25 Cents stamps or coin. 
L. E. Lane, 5034 Baltimore Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 





PLOTTO BY COOK with instructions. Brand new. 
Cannot use because of baby. Sell for $9. Eleanor 
Gore, 1625 Fulton Avenue, Bronx, New York. 





LOVE PULPS: How to get ideas, plot, write, sell. 
sed by leading professionals. Guaranteed. $2. 
Writers’ Clearinghouse, 4 East 53rd St., New 
York City. 





WANTED—WOMAN WRITER, over 25, to collabo- 
rate on love stories with advanced beginner. Must 
be high-school graduate and New Yorker. Box X-1. 





DETECTIVE PULPS: How to get ideas, plot, write, 
sell. Used by leading pulpateers. Guaranteed. 


$2, Writers’ Clearinghouse, 4 East 53rd St., New 
York City, 





WRITERS—Years of study and investigation of diplo- 
— Espionage supplemented by secret papers 
equeathed by friend whose reports reveal him as 
— European war spy. His official reports con- 
rag gripping, TRUE incidents of spy missions in 
noe wor war, intrigues, inner workings. Also 
age on Mata Hari, Graves, Goltz, others. Excei- 

or novel and short story plot ideas. Scarcity 
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of authoritative Espionage exploits creates prom- 
ising field for all writers. I have sold numerous 
stories from these reports. I will send five hun- 
dred to thousand word plot outline of famous spy 
missions for one dollar. NO STAMPS. Erwin Sultan, 
Box 13, Kensington Station, Brooklyn, New York. 


52 ISSUES SATURDAY EVENING POST ONLY 40c! 
HOW? Buying single copies, you pay yearly $2.60. 
Subscribe TWO years for $3. Beryl Paschall, Cres- 
ton, Iowa. (Another writer.) 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING EXPLAINED—Sample es 
Dime, and_ stamp. (Copyright 1935.) — . * 
Alworth, Marion, Ohio. 


CAMERA JOURNALIST HEADQUUARTERS FOR 5 
YEARS — Press Cards, 25c; “Press’”’ automobile 
plates, $1.00. Releases, adults or minors Ic each. 
Photographic books. ‘“Sample” Copy last year’s 
Photo-Markets, 10c, Current Sixth Edition listing 
1,823 Markets, 50c. Address Photo-markets, 405-X 
Barrister Bldg., Washington, D. C. 





CONFESSION STORIES: How to get ideas, plot, 
write, sell, Used by writers selling this market 
regularly. Guaranteed. $2. Writers’ Clearing- 
house, 4 East 53rd St., New York City. 





BE WELL READ — Authoritative reading guide to 
world’s greatest literature. 25c. Box X-4, 





RADIO WRITING EXPLAINED, including sample 
script. Dime and stamp. M. S. Johnston, 1440 
East 52nd Street, Chicago. 





TIRED OF CITIES? Come to Cedar Lodge, year- 
round rest home and retreat. Write Box 31, 
Monkton, Vermont. 





SCREEN WRITERS—New digest of movie plots, in- 
valuable as idea source. Supplies synopsis of all 
latest pictures. Stimulates your imagination; helps 
you write to sell. Chuck full of facts about story 
buys, preducers, plot analysis. Issued bi-weekly. 
Three months trial $1.50. Sample, 25c¢ (coin). 
Friedman, 1146 Ogden Ave., New York City. 





AFRICAN CORRESPONDENCE CLUB—tTravel by 
Mail. Names, addresses, information for 50 cents. 
Edwin Johnson, 111 Barclay N. E., Grand Rapids, 
Michigan. 





5 ADVERTISING STUNTS—applicable to your own 
community — yielding big profits. Dime brings 
complete facts. Selikow Features, 6413 N. Glen- 
wood, Chicago. 





DIMES AND QUARTERS daily by mail, at your 
home or office. Write. Thomasson Service, Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 





PRESS CARDS—Reporters or Photographers, only 25c. 
General News, Box 25A West Farms Station, New 
York City. 





LET NUMEROLOGY GUIDE YOU. Fascinating read- 
ing, $1.00. Give birth date. Minnie D. Lucas, 
Cataldo, Idaho. 





REFINED YOUNG WOMAN, twenty-four, amateur 
writer, desires correspondents. Box X-3. 





ONLY ONE CENT—for clever journalistic slant that 
may earn you $65 weekly—spare time. Twenty-five 
such ideas for 25 cents. Seltz, 6 North Clark, 
Chicago. 





PRO$PERITY for home workers. 52-Page magazine. 
Sample, dime. G. Sizemore, 4917 N. Kostner, 
Chicago. 





50% — 80% .DISCOUNTS—Immaculate Publishers 
Overstocks. Catalogue 99 Free. Bookshop: 850 
Longwood Ave., New York. 





$30.00 PER WEEK WITH A TYPEWRITER! If you 
can type, you can earn comfortable income at home. 
Information mailed for 3c stamp. ACE TWD-1, 322 
Empire Bldg., Birmingham, Ala. 


WritTer’s DIcEst 





NOVELISTS 


The Criticism Department of WRITER’S DIGEST offers 
a free report on novels stating whether or not the script 
has sufficient merit to justify further time and effort. 


Criticism Department 
Writer's Digest Cincinnati, O. 











axe MONEY: CAMERA 


zines, newspapers, advertisers 
a year from people who know 


wanted! Let us teach you how to become a journalistic or press 


photographer. to take real human-interest pictures that SELL 
EARN 


AT HOME. Our personalized home-study Course pre- 
pares you to make good money in this fascinating field—quickly, 
‘ e. Y¥ for the course in small 
installments. Write for FR BOOK. UNIVERSAL 


at low cost, in spare time. You may pa 
month! 


PHOTOGRAPHERS, Dept. 66, 10 West 33rd St., New York, N. Y 


millions of photos 
how to take the kind of pictures 





J WIN $$ in CONTESTS! 


HEALY’S CONTEST BULLETIN lists the ‘‘cream’’ of con- 
tests monthly, offering thousands of cash prises for Photos, 
Jokes, Essays, Poems, Letters, Stories, Recipes. etc. Also 
winning entries and articles tohelp YOU win! Rates $2 yearly. 
SPECIAL—Subscription now only $1 yearly. Latest ry 20 
cents—none free. Order yours NOW and wim your share! 


WILLIAM U. HEALY 


20 W. Washington 








Beautiful Elite Type 
Neat, accurate and technically perfect, First copy on Ham- 
mermill, 20-pound bond; carbon free. inor corrections in 
spelling, punctuation and grammar. Every page proof read. 
Mailed flat. Forty cents 1,000 words. 20 per cent discount 
over 10,000. Poetry, lc per line. Quality work since 1932. 


NORMA E. ROSE 
4715 W. Lloyd Street 


UNUSUAL 
MANUSCRIPTS 


Respectfully requested by New York book 
publisher—Free, prompt editorial report— 
National selling facilities — Publication on 
royalty and cooperative basis. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 








Mail manuscripts to 


PEGASUS PUBLISHING CO. 
45 WEST 45 NEW YORK CITY 





Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 


PROMPT TYPING SERVICE 











BECOME A GAG WRITER 
FOR 41¢ A MONTH! 


Earn While You Learn 


Salable gags done from lessons are immediately put on 
the market. The student receives 30% of the price paid 
by the magazine for finished drawing. 12 Lessons. One 
lesson a month for a full year’s course. A copy of the 
Gag Builder is included free. ‘The Gag Builder by 
Don Ulsh is positively the last word on this profitable 
pastime.’’—Writer’s Digest. 

Direct personal criticism by Don Ulsh throughout the 
entire 12 months. Send $5 today for full year’s course 
and get started in this fascinating money-making profession. 

Stamp brings free details. 


DON ULSH STUDIOS 


443 Wrightwood, Chicago 











Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 


Play Markets 


By GeorceE Eric Ke.ton 


A nation-wide collegiate playwriting con. 
test under the joint sponsorship of the WPA 
Federal Theatre Project and its newly 
formed National Collegiate Advisory Com. 
mittee, has been announced by Hallie Flana- 
gan, national director. 

Any regularly enrolled student in an 
American college may submit an original 
full-length script. There is no restriction in 
theme, but plays with a background of con- 
temporary American life are preferred. 

The WPA Federal Theatre guarantees 
production for at least one week of the prize 
winning plays. The usual script rental fee 
of $50 a week will be paid to the winning 
playwright. 

Judges of the contest will be Mrs. Flana- 
gan, Hiram Motherwell, chairman of the 
play policy board of the Federal Theatre; 
Francis Bosworth, play bureau director of 
the WPA Theatre and two representatives 
of the National Collegiate Advisory Com- 
mittee. Manuscripts should be submitted to 
the education section, Federal Theatre Pro- 
ject, 122 East 42nd St., N. Y. C., by Sep- 
tember 1, 1937. 


The Actors Repertory Company, produc- 
ers of “Bury the Dead” and “200 Were 
Chosen” are asking to see one act plays with 
a social theme. Send your work to them 
in care of Miss Paula Bauersmith, 229 West 
42nd St., N. Y. C. 

The Theatre Guild, 245 West 52nd St, 
N. Y. C., is still adhering to their policy of 
reading only those plays that are brought to 
its attention by reputable agents who are 
familiar with their needs. 

Gilbert Miller is ready to read plays that 
are brought to his offices at 124 West 43rd 
St. N. Y. C., by reliable author’s agents 
His “T ovarich” is still a sell out. 

The Starlight Theatre, at Pawling, New 






























York, is preparing for another season unde 
the direction of Mrs. Maryverne Jones, anc 
wants good clean comedies, mysteries ant 
melodramas. Mrs. Jones insists that play 
be of Broadway calibre, since those that st 
stages will be in the nature of a tryout be 
fore bringing them to New York where ## 
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hopes to present them next Fall. The thea- 
tre will be open from June Ist through 


Labor Day. Enclose return postage with 
your manuscripts. 
Northwestern Press, 2200 Park Ave., Min- 


neapolis, wants good full-length comedies 
and mysteries, for use by amateur groups. 
Scripts that require one setting and have 
casts that are evenly divided between men 
and women, are preferred. 

According to the latest bulletin of the 
Dramatists’ Guild, the average Broadway 
success brings from $25,000 to $50,000 from 
the Holly wood movie producers. Sidney 
Kingsley and Norman Bel Geddes were paid 
$160,000 for the film rights to “Dead End,” 
but “Broadway” netted $225,000 from the 
film moguls a few seasons back, which still 
remains the highest price ever paid for the 
screen rights of a play. 





Brock Pemberton is always on the lookout 
for new writers whose work shows merit. 
He prefers that you send a brief description 
of your play before submitting your manu- 
script, as there are types and themes he is 
not interested in. To expediate matters, all 
manuscripts and inquiries should be accom- 


panied by sufficiently stamped, self-addressed 


envelopes. Mr. Pemberton offies are located 
at 244 W. 44th St.. N. Y. C. 

The Pasadena Community Playhouse con- 
siders new plays and playwrights. They use 
one act and full length plays and have no 
restrictions as to the subject matter. Com- 
edies, dramas and tragedies are all welcome. 
They require a reading fee of one dollar for 
each manuscript. This is not for criticism 
but is used to cover the cost of keeping rec- 
ords and correspondence. Address: Play 
Office, 39 So. Molino Ave., Pasadena, Calif. 

The Montana Masquers will read unpro- 
duced full length plays with a view toward 
production. The Masquers are a college 
‘heatrical group at the State University of 
Montana, Missoula, Mont. They give pref- 
frence to those manuscripts dealing with 
American life. 

The Mayfair Producing Co., 9 East 46th 
St, N. Y. C., is in the market for one and 
three act plays suitable for clubs, schools 
and churches. 


June, 1937 





WE CAN HELP YOU 


WENTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE in the 

judging of manuscripts as editors and authors’ 
agents; an intimate knowledge of present-day 
market conditions, gathered in the heart of the 
publishing world, a personal acquaintance with 
practically every editor of importance in the 
United States—these should be of service to our 
clients, shouldn’t they? We will give you intelli- 
gent, sympathetic help and guidance, and you can 
count on us for absolute, straight-from-the- 
shoulder frankness. We want clients who have the 
will to go forward—we want to help them to go 
forward. 


Jane Hardy was formerly on the editorial staff of 
Macmillan Company. She is highly recommended 
by Harold S. Latham, Ida Tarbell, Henry Goddard 
Leach, Hamlin Garland and others. 


Send for circular, and for letters of recommen- 
dation from George Horace Lorimer, H. 
Mencken, John Farrar, William C. Lengel, H. E. 
Maule, William Allen White, Marie M. Meloney, 
H. C. Paxton, Fulton Oursler, Thayer Hobson, 
Marjory Stoneman Douglas and others. 


ROBERT THOMAS HARDY, Inc. 


Jane Hardy, President 


55 W. 42nd Street NEW YORK, N. Y. 


naan 
YOU CAN SELL JUVENILES 


Experi need author and critic who sells will help you become 
i in this large and profitable field. No special 
“necessary, for you wi ll learn throu gh individual criti- 
All types of juveniles, all ages, interests. Short 
s, plays. poems, articles, serials, books and radio con- 
Write for information and terms to: 


FREE LANCE 







4194 West 44th St. Minneapolis, Minn. 











Sie ENGLISH. 


et You Can Master Good 

ny N Day rite today. 
HERWIN copy SCHOOL Or ENGLISH 
1186 Searle Bidg chester, ¥ 








MANUSCRIPTS 


typed and made ready for editor. Excellent 
work. 40c per 1,000 words. Minor correc- 
tions and carbon copy included. Manuscripts 


mailed flat. 


MARGARET HOOPES 


Route 1, Landenburg, Pa. 





BEGINNERS ATTENTION! 


We want to train new writers to write stories we can 
market. Send us your best short story and tell us some- 
thing about yourself. Our special introductory fee is 
only $1.00 plus return postage, for critical analysis. 


ALADDIN SYNDICATE 
P. ©. Box 78 Alameda, Calif. 
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Sir: 

Philadelphia writers particularly—and writers in 
general—will be interested in our manuscript re- 
quirements for Tone, a new monthly magazine. 

We will use short material, semi-literary in 
nature, humorous or satirical (but not offensive). 
Manuscripts should not exceed 1000 words, the 
shorter the better. Short-short stories will be used 
but they must be good and of high literary quality 
as all manuscripts we use must be. Every word of 
material for Tone must be interesting and enter- 
taining. Our standards will be high because of 
the particular audience we will reach. The kind 
of material we need inakes its closest comparison 
to Coronet, Esquire, Fortune and Liberty. 

The usual practices will apply in submitting 
copy to us: We cannot be responsible for manu- 
scripts lost and cannot return rejected manuscripts 
which are not accompanied by return postage. We 
will report upon manuscripts as soon as possible. 

Paut Mucunick, Editor, Tone, 

Published by George Fein & Co., 
2116-2130 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Sir: 

Radio Feature Service, Inc., 420 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York City, is now buying gags, jokes 
and epigrams. Decisions are rendered within two 
weeks. They particularly want modern “wise 
cracks” like “Fred Astaire is the dancer to a 
maiden’s prayer,’ Broadway definitions like ““Broad- 
way is a street where hearts are broken while 
you wait.” 

Jokes should be short, not more than 150 words 
and so written that they can be told in dialect, if 
desired. Items should be submitted one on a page 
and up to $1.00 each will be paid for those ac- 
cepted. Please do not submit radio serials or 
scripts; all that is purchased is humor. 

W. F. Mooney, 
Radio Feature Service, Inc., 
420 Madison Ave., New York City. 

Short Features Syndicate, Racine, Wis., is off 
the market until autumn. Buying nothing at this 
time. 

H. C. Day, editor of The Northwestern Jeweler, 
Albert Lea, Minnesota, wants to see articles pre- 
ferably on the subjects of jewelry, sales, advertis- 
ing, etc., pertaining to the retail jeweler. No word 
length is specified, and photos of attractive dis- 
plays will be used if appropriate. Editor Day pays 
between $3 and $6 per article, depending upon its 
worth, unless the writer sets his own price. “We 
will contract with a writer for material throughout 
the year,” he says. 


Sir: 

Turf and Tanbark is devoted to the amateur 
phases of horsemanship with particular emphasis 
on horse show, polo, steeplechasing, fox hunting, 
etc. We are, at present, overbought on race 
track stories and want no more. We do want 3000 


WRITER’S 








DIcEsT 





word stories with an emotional interest against a 
polo, point-to-point, horse show or similar back. 
ground. Our rates are low—from Y2c—but we 
shall share with our writers what success this ven. 
ture earns. 

And I ask you in despair if something cannot 
be done about those so-confident souls who send 
neither return envelopes, stamps, nor, in several 
addresses? Our file cabinets are full of 
blank verse, recipes for apple pie and cute pieces 
in which horses talk whimsy to the birds and the 
bees. Yesterday’s outgoing batch cost $4.36 and 
that, so help me, is our last contribution to 
American literature. 


cases, 


GLENN ALLAN, Editor, 
103 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Sir: 

One cent a word on acceptance will be paid for 
200 to 300 word incidents about anyone who has 
built a successful during or since the 
depression. 

Anything where a man or woman has arrived at 
a comfortable, independent state, will have a good 
chance for acceptance. 

Since writing style is not important this ought 
to be a good opportunity for those who have not 
been selling as well as for those who can run off a 
number of such incidents in a hurry. 

Be sure to include, in addition to name and 
business address of person, nature of business, date 
started, capital to start with, then give some idea 
of the extent of progress so far, by income last 
year, total volume last year, or some such. Use 
remaining space to tell how he or she did it and 
obstacles overcome. 

Have the person concerned attach his signature 
to the manuscript to confirm the accuracy of the 
story and give permission for its release. Also 
be sure to inclose stamped return envelope. What 
you miss we will ask for if story is about someone 
who is really doing something. 

F. A. Vickrey, President, 
Mail Enterprises, Inc., 
Ninth Chester Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. 


business 


Sir: 

We should appreciate your giving notice again, 
if possible, in the pages of Wrirer’s DicEst the 
market requirements of Chameleon, which were 
featured in the November, 1936, issue and from 
which much fine work was received at our office. 

At present we are in need of short stories, of 
point and form not exceeding 2500 words in 
length, and of quality verse which may be of any 
school. We should also welcome critical essays 
and articles of literary interest. : 

May we add our commendation, with other edi- 
tors, of the important service rendered by WRITER § 
DicestT to writer and editor alike. 

Rare Beamisu, Editor, — 
121 Edgerton Street, Rochester, N. Y. 
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. All material must be original. 


$150 CONTEST or ine ise sve 


Leawes from a Writer’s Notebook 


No material returned unless a stamped addressed envelope is enclosed. 

You may include a few quotations that are very brief (30 

words or less) but full credit must be given to author and publisher. 

. Submit five pages from your writer’s notebook. Each page may be any reasonable size. 

But it may be no larger than 82 x 11%4 which is regular manuscript paper size. 

. Writer’s Digest reserves the right to publish the winning pages. 

. To enter the contest it is necessary to attach to the first page of your entry the right-hand 
corner of page 93 of the Writer’s 1937 Year Book. 

6. Contest closes June 25. Address entries to Contest Editor, Writer’s Digest, Cincinnati, O. 


PRIZES: ist Prize, $100.00 
3rd Prize, $15.00 


Sth to 15th Prize One year subscription or renewal 


2nd Prize, $25.00 
4th Prize, $10.00 


to WRITER’S DIGEST magazine. 


Please remember that it is necessary to include with your entry the right-hand corner of 


page 93 of The Writer’s 1937 Year Book. 


You may secure The Writer’s 1937 Year Book at any large newsstand. 











THE 
WRITER'S 1937 YEAR BOOK 


contains these features 


RED MEAT FOR WRITERS 
by Albert Richard Wetjen 


DOING IT THE HARD WAY 
by Erle Stanley Gardner 


WORKING IN HOLLYWOOD 


Anonymous 


THREE EVENINGS A WEEK 
by Fleming Healy 


400 IDEAS FOR CAMERA JOURNALISTS 
by Frank Dickson, Jr. 


WITHOUT BENEFIT OF MIRRORS 
by Albert Benjamin 


THE WAY TO SELL YOUR STORY 
by Howard Bloomfield 





Published by WRITER'S DIGEST 
Edited by Aron M. Mathieu 


Many pages of illustrated photo- 
graphic features, and all the markets 
for NOVELS. Also markets for fiction. 





| At All Large Newsstands—35c 
OR ORDER DIRECT FROM WRITER’S DIGEST 





Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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WRITER’s DIGEST 





Wanted: Authors & Typists 


To take advantage of these low prices on quality eupotios. 
RAWHIDE GLAZED KRAFT ENVELOPES—28 [{b.—25 
9%x12% and 25 9x12, $1.00; 25 6%4x9% and 25 6x9, 70c; 
50 No. 10 and 50 No. 11, 85c; Ribbons 45c each, 3 for $1.10. 
West of Rockies add 10%. Write for Circular. 

“Quality at Low Cost—Many Pleased Customers”’ 


LEE E. GOOCH 


Dept. D, Box 202, Hernando, Miss. 


IT'S EASY 


for me to sell my clients’ stories because each manuscript 
that comes to my office receives my PERSONAL AT 
TENTION. It is treated as an individual problem and 
both the author and I work together on the story until 
it is as good or better than the yarns the editors are 
buying. I don’t market any stories until they can interest 
the man behind the checkbook. FREE CIRCULAR 
EXPLAINS MY MULTIPLE SALES PLAN. 


GEORGE ERIC KELTON 


Fiction and Play Consultant 


Room 902, 17 West 45th St., N. Y. C. 
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SECRET 
METHOD 


for the 
TERY OF LIFE! 


|| There is no man more independent in 
||| life than the one who KNOWS that he 
"knows. He is master of every situation 
and the conqueror of every problem. 
He takes possession of the opportunities 
over which others ponder in doubt. 
There is nothing that gives one that 
courage and determination which make 
for success in life, like the knowledge 
of knowing what to do and when to 
do it. Think of being forearmed with a 
wealth of wisdom that makes it possible 
to choose wisely and rightly and to 
avoid mistakes! Could there be any 
greater treasure in life than this? 


Accept This Gift Book 


If you write for this FREE Sealed Book you 
will receive through its helpful pages a passport 
to a new world of opportunity. It contains no 
magical formula or strange rites. But it WILL put 
you in touch with a method for the development 
of your personal powers—a method that will make 
you CONFIDENT, DOMINANT, and HAPPY 
in the assurance of your own capabilities. 


Address: Scribe F. D. C. 


Th ROSICRUCIANS 


SAN JOSE {LAMORC} CALIFORNIA 
(NOT a religi ganization.) 











Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 


The Writing World 


By Daviv B. Hampton 


JOHN FORNEY RUDY, originator of Assoc. 
Midwest Newspaper Synd. “‘Travelgraphs,” signed 
10 year contract. MYLES CONNOLLY again 
working on magazine shorts. CARL GLICK fin. 
ishing magazine articles and stories . . . he’s anx. 
ious to get away for the summer to complete his 
second novel. WILLIAM C. LENGEL received 
two acceptances from editors within short time... 
the first time the yarns were out! 

JOSEPHINE INNES plans a cross-country trip 
to gather material for her west coast markets, 
A. E. ROSENBERG, M. D., reading articles on 
his experiences in New York’s Health Department. 
Advance orders on “The Pretender” by LION 
FEUCHTWANGER exceed those of his former 
books. For enjoyment of your summer picnics take 
along a copy of “Rolling Along In Song’... 
edited by J. ROSAMOND JOHNSON. Three 
points on how to review books and stories: What 
is it about; manner in which it is told; its im- 
portance. 

FLORENCE RYERSON and COLIN CLEM- 
ENTS wrote a mystery yarn without having a 
detective . . . the mystery is solved by a crook. 
Cowboy WALT COBURN takes time out from 
pulp writing for his novels) RICHARD CON. 
NELL’S “What Ho!” brought $35,000 from pic- 
tures... in manuscript form. BILL CORRIGAN 
opens a camp in Vermont this summer. EDGAR 
W. Porter formerly of Burt and Dutton now with 
G. P. Putnam. ROBERT HAIG and BILL 
KOSTKA open Security Publishing Co . . . Uncle 
Sam’s Gang Smashers the first magazine in the 
group . . . a new market for you pulpers. Hill- 
man-Curl announce new special mystery list. 
GRANT LEWI and family off to Hollywood by 
motor. “Buckskin Billy’ is KATHLEEN 
STRANGE’S new serial-novel. 

Doubleday Doran now in spacious Rockefeller 


Center offices) ANDREW DAKERS host at 
cocktail party. G. BURFORD LORIMER, 
BLANCHE and ALFRED KNOPF, _ IVES 


WASHBURN, DICK SMITH, ROBERT Me 
BRIDE, ZELMA BRANDT, VIRGINIA RICE, 
ELLIOT MACRAE, E. M. CRANE among 
guests having happy time. Collier’s publish JON- 
ATHAN LATIMAR’S new novel this summer. 
KATHLEEN MOORE KNIGHT sold first short 
story to Cosmopolitan . . . and option for six 
more. BILL ROBINSON, negro tap dancer, 
writing autobiograhpy. ane 

ERICH M. REMARQUE’S great ambition ' 
to be a pianist. LESLIE FORD, SatEvePost 
writer, has two dogs named after JOHN MAR- 
QUAND characters. KENNETH ROBERTS and 
wife spending summer at their Kennebunkport, 
(Maine) home. LYNN CARRICK and ROBERT 
EVANS heading new publishing concern . - - Car- 
rick & Evans. Being an author is pretty risky. 
MARGARET MITCHELL was sued for using 
“historical facts’ . . . and I. J. SINGER will be 
prosecuted if he returns to Poland for “slander. 
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A congress of American writers meets in June 
to discuss professional problems in relation to Na- 
tional and International events). NICHOLAS 
BLAKE is pseudonym of C. DAY LEWIS, Eng- 
lish poet and novelist. JEROME WEIDMAN, 
author of “I Can Get It For You Wholesale” 
is one of our most promising writers . . . he’s a 
college student. 

LELAND JAMIESON, Eastern Air Lines pilot, 
writer of SatEvePost short stories. GILES G. 
O'CONNOR hurries home after day’s work in 
picture studios to write short stories. FANYA 
FOSS, McBride Co. editor, author of many maga- 
zine stories and one novel. MR. and MRS. SAM 
CURL off to California via Panama Canal. 
MADELINE BRANDEIS and daughter, MARIE, 
motoring back to Los Angeles . . . after spending 
winter in N.Y. And still they come: FRANK 
SCULLY’S fourth “Fun in Bed” book is called 
“Just What the Doctor Ordered.” HENDRIK 
VAN LOON’S “History of the Arts” is 300,000 
words. . . in one volume. ROSE FRANKEN, 
native Texan, resides in N.Y . . . is the author 
of many magazine stories . . . three novels... a 
play for children . . . and the successful play and 
picture “Another Language.” 

VALENTINE WILLIAMS, SatEvePost and 
American Magazine writer lectured throughout 
the country on Spanish War when he returned 
from General Franco’s headquarters. He’s in 
London now . . . where he went for the Corona- 
tion. WM. COLT MAC DONALD, of Laguna 
Beach, adventure story writer, now doing screen 
script. CARSON MOWRE, former pulp editor, 
writing in Montana. HARRY PARDOLL, back 
from the coast-to-coast trip for Dell. LLOYD C. 
DOUGLAS in California writing new serial. 

HALL TO CHAMBRUN 

Desmond Hall, who has edited Street & Smith’s 
coated paper magazine Mademoiselle since its sec- 
ond issue, has resigned to become associated with 
the firm of Jacques Chambrun, Inc., literary 
agents, of 745 Fifth Avenue, where he will assume 
charge of the organization’s radio, play, article and 
pulp paper departments. Before coming to Ma- 
demoiselle, Mr. Hall was associate editor of Top- 
Notch, Cowboy Stories, etc. Previously, Mr. Hall 
was connected with Cecil B. deMille’s Producers’ 
Distributing Corporation in Hollywood, in scen- 
ario and publicity departments; and has contrib- 
uted to the larger radio chains. 


Sir: 


We are interested primarily in well written, fast 


moving, non-fiction books—something like the 
Shanghai, the Paradise of Adventurers. 
Average length 60,000 or a little over. Query 


the editor before submitting manuscript. 
We report within six weeks and pay on royalty 


Dr. Georce CorneELL, Editor, 
Orsay Publishing House, Inc., 
35 W. 32d St., New York City, N. Y. 
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“PLOT TO” 


The late William Wallace Cook devoted ten 
years of his life to the creation, writing arid 
editing of PLOTTO. This great book is 
used by beginning and professional writers 
throughout the world either as a spring- 
board and stimulus to improve the author's 
own plot; or as a means for lifting bodily a 
complete, tight, well knit plot, all ready to 
be written. PLOTTO contains an infinite 
number of plots; more than there are com- 
binations in a bridge deck, more than you 
have ever imagined could exist. Further, all 
these plots are beautifully classified for con- 
venient use. 


PLOTTO is used and endorsed by the great, 
the near-great and the beginner throughout 
the literary world. It is sold on a 20 day 
100% money back guarantee. The book is 
a work of genius and a lasting tribute to the 
craftsman who composed it. Buy Plotto 
today, and use and study it for 20 days. If 
you are not thrilled and excited by this pur- 
chase we will refund your money instantly. 


PRICE $25.00 


BOOK DEPARTMENT 
WRITER’S DIGEST, 22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati, O. 
































































| POETRY PAYS WELL 


When wisely marketed. Know the money- 
making methods enterprising poets use. 
Write to 
FRANK ENGELS 
139-09 34th Road, Flushing, New York City 








Novels—Short Stories—Plays 
All Types of Non-Fiction 
There’s Only One Way to Sell Regularly— 
Know What and How to Write. 
Complete, Specialized Writer’s Counsel. 
Trial Criticism, $1. (Plus return postage). 
WILLIAM E. HARRIS 
3 Felton Street Cambridge, Mass. 


Publishers Are Your Best Advisers 


Almost daily we receive MSS not “down our 
street,” but showing great promise on the part of 
the authors. 

Therefore, we have established a new department 
—an authors’ service department, in which our regu- 
lar editors give competent critical and advisory help 
to authors. 

Unlike many authors’ services, we welcome non- 
fiction material, and virtually every form of literary 
work that can be either printed or broadcast. 
Don’t send us your MSS until you have writ- 
ten for our folder describing methods and terms. 


SOUTHERN LITERARY INSTITUTE 
Publishers 
AZTEC BUILDING SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 
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In this monthly department, reliable editors tell you 
in their own words what they want to buy from writers 


Market 
















































Fight Stories, 461 Eighth Ave., New York City. 
Malcolm Reiss, Editor. Issued quarterly; 20c a 
copy; 80c a year. ‘‘We want stories and articles 
on the ring, between 5000 and 20,000 words. 
Good stories desired especially. We report on 
manuscripts within two weeks and pay Ic a word 
on acceptance.” 


Frontier Stories, 461 Eighth Ave., New York 
City. Malcolm Reiss, Editor. Issued quarterly ; 
20c a copy; 80c a year. “We are looking for 
rich, vivid stories of the pioneer days on this con- 
tinent from the time of the French-Indian wars 
right up to the time that the railroads came. 
Stories with an authentic flavor are most desired. 
Lengths are 5000 to 20,000 words. We pay Ic 
a word on acceptance.” 

G-Men, 22 West 48th St., New York City. Leo 
Margulies, Editor. Issued monthly; 10c a copy; 
$1.20 a year. “We feature stories of F. B. I. 
Short stories, 1000 to 6000 words; novelettes, 
8000 to 10,000 words. All articles or departments 
are contracted for in advance. No photographs ; 
no poetry. We report on manuscripts within two 
weeks and pay Ic a word and up, on acceptance.” 

International Detective Cases, 551 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. Robert Borden, Editor. Issued 
monthly ; 25c a copy; $2.50 in the United States 
and Canada. “We publish foreign fact detective 
cases running from 5000 to 7000 words in length. 
No pictures or by-lines needed. We pay Ic a 
word, on publication.” 

Modern Adventuress, 1008 West York St., Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. Mark T. Pattie, Editor. Issued bi- 
monthly; 25c a copy. “We are in need of breezy 
fiction concerning the adventures of beautiful, 
charming and quick-witted women who use fem- 
inine wiles and the allure of their charms to ex- 
tricate themselves from dangerous situations or 
to bend men to their will. Almost any plot may 
be used and any locale, but the story should be 
written from the woman’s angle. Sex is desired, 
but must be handled discreetly and subtly. No 
obscenity or perverted types. The modern, so- 
phisticated female who takes all but gives nothing 
is what we are after. Lengths: 3000 to 5000; 
10,000 to 12,000; 18,000 to 20,000 words. We 
pay 14c a word on publication.” 

North-West Stories, 461 Eighth Ave., New York 
City. Malcolm Reiss, Editor. Issued quarterly ; 
20c a copy; 80c a year. “We need fast action 
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stories of the Northland and the Canadian wilds, 
Length, 5000 to 20,000 words. No photos; no 
verse. We report on manuscripts within two 
weeks, and pay lc a word on acceptance.” 


Operator No. 5, 205 East 42nd St., New York 
City. Rogers Terrill, Editor; Linton Davies, As- 
sociate Editor. Issued monthly; 10c a copy; $1 
a year. “We are in the market for secret service 
short stories up to 5000 words. Lone-handed 
struggles against great foreign espionage odds, 
We pay lc a word, on acceptance.” 


The Phantom Detective, 22 West 48th St., New 
York City. Leo Margulies, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 10c a copy; $1.20 a year. ‘We need 
short detective stories, 1000 to 6000 words. No 
articles; no photos; no verse. We report on man- 
uscripts within two weeks and pay lc a word 
and up on acceptance.” 





Pocket Detective Magazine, 79 Seventh Ave., 
New York City. Robert Arthur, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 15c a copy; $1.50 a year. “We want 
shorts, 2000 to 8000 words; novelettes, 10,000 to 
12,500 words; short novels, 15,000 to 20,000 
words. Detective, mystery, and detective-mystery- 
action stories used. Hackneyed plots and situa- 
tions avoided. No cheap or petty characters, or 
criminal heroes. Motivations must be genuine, 
and characterizations human. Good writing is 
looked for, but is not enough in itself—it must be 
combined with a good story. An adult slant, 
rather than a juvenile one. Mystery and atmos 
phere stories that maintain suspense and interest 
without resorting to mere physical action and 
violence are welcomed—but they must be believ- 
able. Stock materials, stock characters, and time- 
worn situations stand little chance. 

“Occasionally we publish articles on interesting 
crime cases or incidents. Length 1000 to 2000 
words. Some filler material. We report on man- 
uscripts within two weeks and pay 14c a word, 
on acceptance.” 


Popular Detective, 22 West 48th St., New York 
City. Leo Margulies, Editor. Issued monthly; 
10c a copy; $1.20 a year. “We use detective 
short stories from 1000 to 7000 words; novelettes 
from 7,500 to 10,000 words. Articles are com 
tracted for. No photographs; no poetry. We 
report on manuscripts within two weeks and pay 
lc a word and up on acceptance.” 
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A BEST SELLER is born 


Watch for LIVE WITH A MAN AND LOVE ITI, a coming 
best seller. On April 5th | took this little book to Dodd, Mead, 
one of the country's largest publishers, the first and only firm 
to see it. On April 11th Norman Snow of Dodd, Mead, came 

wd the deal. The publishers are so enthusiastic 
about LIVE WITH A MAN AND LOVE IT! that they have 
engaged the famous artist Soglow to illustrate it; and they are 
counting on sales of 100,000 or better. (FLASH: As this issue 
closes, | have just sold Canadian serial rights to Chatelaine 


to my office to c 


for $300.) 


| am very proud of the author, Mrs. Anne B. Fisher, of 
Pacific Grove, California, who has built a best seller on a 
When she wrote me about her fourteen years of 
happy marriage, | worked up the idea for the book on the 
basis of calls publishers had sent me. At my insistence, the 


suggestion. 











MRS. ANNE B. FISHER 


author, in less than a month, produced LIVE WITH A MAN 
AND LOVE IT! on which | worked with her from outline to completion. 


"Best seller?" writes Mrs. Fisher. 
my literary agent. 


market sense." 

Have you found YOUR market? If you want me to help you, as | have Mrs. Fisher 
and my many other selling clients, | suggest you do as they have done: Tell me 
about yourself; let me select markets for you; revise as | tell you. The more you tell 
me about yourself, the better will | know what markets you are suited for and how 


to help you reach them in the shortest possible time. 


"Then the best seller was born in the brain of 
| am simply stunned by your efficiency . . . and your uncanny 


Once | know what you can do 


best, I'll work with you from outline to finished manuscript—and when you're ready, I'll 
get assignments for you, as | do for many of the writers working with me. 








BOOK AUTHORS 


Month's Highlights: Quick sale (four days) to a 


publisher who had held another book 


by the same 


author since September. No report to the author; sale 
to me. Serial rights of a client's recently published 
book sold to a Canadian magazine for $500. Book | 
placed two months ago just sold to England before 


publication of the American edition. 


(Ordinarily, 


authors must wait for American publication first.) 

| have immediate openings for significant books 
of high literary value, fiction and non-fiction. | re- 
quire for seasonal lists circulating library books of 
the romantic, detective, adventure and western types. 
Unpublished stories preferred; book length stories 
already published as serials or one-shots acceptable. 





| am particularly interested in seeing book length manu- 
Scripts, either complete or incomplete, by writers who have 
not as yet had books published. The market for ‘‘first'’ books 
is better now than at any time during the past few years. 

If you are an author of one or more published books; if 
you are experiencing difficulties either in selling or com- 
pleting your latest book, bring your problem to me. Among 
my clients are authors with strings of books already to their 


credit. 


Whether your book manuscripts are complete or yet in 
outline form, | shall be glad to discuss their possibilities 
with you at no obligation to you. 


A. L. FIERST 


After | make a couple of sales for you, 
| drop all fees. My sales commission is 
10%. My rates for personal, detailed 
analysis, suggested revision, and experienced 
marketing of your manuscripts are: $1 up 
to 4,000 words; 50c per thousand words 
thereafter. All books over 50,000 words, 
$24; poems, 50c each. No other fees. No 
“collaborations.” Resubmissions free — al- 
ways. The thorough help | give you in out- 
lining and revising might be called collabo- 
ration, but comes to you at my regular fees. 


Remember that my work with thousands 
of authors has made every one of your writ- 
ing difficulties familiar to me. Send me 
your best manuscripts now and be sure to 
tell me about yourself. 


A.L. FIERST 


Inc. 
Literary Agent 
535 Fifth Ave., New York City 
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WRITE 
FOR 
THE 

SCREEN 


I Have Sold to Studios 
for 17 Years...... 


When you select your screen agent, 
choose one who has a record of years of 
service in that particular line—then you 
can be assured that she MUST secure 
results for her clients. 

Are your ideas for a scenario dis- 
carded because you do not know how to 
present them.' Not only do I SELL 
stories to the studios, but equally im- 
portant, I help you to create salable 
scenarios out of your material. Write 
TODAY for a free copy of my new 
booklet. 


ADELINE M. ALVORD 


6605 Hollywood Bivd. Hollywood, Calif. 
Suite 215 Dept. M 























A COLLEGE GRADUATE WILL HELP YOU 


I will type your manuscript, correcting oie in Eng- 
lish ; I will rewrite fault en ge you so 
desire. Forty cents a thousand words Balbo copy 
free, also extra first and last page. Lower rates on 
long manuscripts. Poetry, one cent a line. 


MYRTLE MAXWELL 
224 Willow Street, Vermillion, S. Dakota 
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Get in this NEW 1ELD", an be your own boss! 
My 50 lesson—1000 illustration course shows 
erupt how. FREE CARTOO BARS th eg IN- 


RET AT 
write? TODAY—Stamp brings FREE ‘details. 
MOON GAG-CARTOON SCHOOL 
Paramount Bidg., Dept. C-1, Fall Creek, Wis. 
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THE HUDSON RIVER PRESS, Dept. C 

24 West 20th Street New York, N. Y. 
Add 10% West of Rockies 

Write for free booklet, ‘‘Hints For Writers’’ 
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Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 


Ace G-Man, 205 East 42nd St., New York 
City. Rogers Terrill, Editor. Uses stories with 
F. B. I. heroes. Color is stressed, and the heroes 
should have an emotional interest in the cases on 
which they are working. Lengths, 15,000 words for 
novels ; 9000 for novelettes ; 5000 for shorts, Pay. 
ment is lc a word on acceptance. 


Amazing Stories, 461 Eighth Ave., New York 
City. T. O’Conor Sloane, Ph.D., Editor. Bj. 
monthly; 25c a copy; $1.50 a year. “We want 
science fiction, 2500 words to 20,000-25,000 
words. Good fictional stories embodying science, 
No photographs; no poetry. We report within 
two or three weeks and pay Y2c a word on pub- 
lication.” 





Daring Detective, 1501 Broadway, New York 
City. Leonard W. Diegre, Editor. Issued monthly; 
15c a copy. “This is a fact detective magazine; 
we are not interested in fiction. We want stories 
of actual crimes, dramatized to emphasize sus 
pense, action, and detective work. Always query 
before writing manuscript. Serials and editorials 
also needed. Stories involving woman interest in 
strong demand. Only solved cases are used. Pho- 
tographs are essential to the success of the manu- 
script. No poetry. We report on manuscripts 
within ten days, and pay 1¥c to .2c a word, on 
acceptance ; $3.00 on publication of photos.” 


Dynamic Detective, 1501 Broadway, New York 
City. Leonard W. Diegre, Editor. Issued monthly; 
10c a copy. A Fact Detective magazine. “We do 
not use fiction. We want stories of actual crimes, 
dramatized to emphasize suspense, action, and de- 
tective work. Always query before writing manu- 
script. Serials and editorials also needed. Stories 
involving woman interest in strong demand. Only 
solved cases are used. Photographs are essential 
to the success of the manuscript. No poetry. We 
report on manuscripts within ten days and pay 
1Yec to 2c a word, on acceptance. Photographs 
$3.00 on publication.” 


Gay Book Magazine, 201 North Broad St, 
Philadelphia, Pa. William H. Kofoed, Editor; 
G. A. Mills, Associate Editor. Issued monthly; 
25c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We use light-hearted 
stories with amusing characters, witty dialogue 
and lots of laughs. Also verse, skits, and jokes 
All kinds of short material in a humorous vein. 
Photographs of pretty girls with a European flair; 
studio or outdoor. We report on manuscripts 
within ten days and pay on acceptance.” 





Gay Parisienne, Dover, Delaware. Issued 
monthly ; 25c a copy. “We use short stories, 2500 
to 3500 words in length; French background; 
breezy, light style; surprise endings. Sex angle 
emphasized. Also verse that is light and amusing, 
up to 16 lines. We report on manuscripts ap 
proximately two weeks from date of receipt and 
pay Yec a word on publication.” 
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Horror Stories, 205 East 42nd St., New York 
City. Rogers Terrill, Editor. Issued bi-monthly ; 
fic a copy; 75c a year. “We are interested in 
novels of 15,000 words ; novelettes, 8500 to 12,000 
words; shorts, 3000 tc 6000 words. These stories 
must be weird, eerie, spine-tingling. They must 
frighten and fascinate the reader and therefore 
must contain strong, sinister menace. Fresh, un- 
ysual plots of a bizarre nature are wanted. But 
motivation must be normal and convincing. Super- 
natural stories are usable, in the shorter lengths, 
but unless they are extremely well done, we prefer 
a logical physical explanation. No photos. We 
report on manuscripts within two weeks and pay 
lca word and up, on acceptance.” 


La Paree, Dover, Delaware. Issued monthly ; 
25¢ a copy. ‘“We use light, breezy, love stories, 
2500 to 3500 words in length; French _back- 
ground ; surprise endings; sex angle predominant. 
Also light, amusing verse up to 16 lines. We re- 
port on manuscripts within two weeks and pay Yc 
a word on publication.” 


Pep Stories, Dover, Delaware. Issued monthly ; 
25c a copy. “We use short, spicy love stories, 
2500 to 3500 words in length ; light in style, with 
surprise endings and the sex angle emphasized. 
Also poetry, that is light and amusing, up to 16 
lines. We report on manuscripts within two weeks 
and pay 2c a word on publication.” 


Snappy Stories, Dover, Delaware. Issued 
monthly; 25c a copy. “Short stories, 2500 to 
3500 words in length ; light, breezy style ; surprise 
endings with the sex angle predominant. Poeiry 
that is light and amusing, up to 16 lines. We re- 
port on manuscripts within two weeks and pay 
Yac a word on publication.” 


Spicy Stories, Dover, Delaware. Issued monthly ; 
25¢ a copy. “We want short, snappy stories, 2500 
to 3500 words in length; light, breezy in style, 
with the sex angle emphasized. Surprise endings 
preferred. Also light, amusing verse up to 16 
lines. We report on manuscripts within two weeks 
and pay Y2c a word on publication.” 


Startling Detective Adventures, 1501 Broadway, 
New York City. Leonard W. Diegre, Editor. Is- 
sued monthly ; 15c a copy. A fact detective maga- 
zine. “We do not use fiction. We want stories of 
actual crimes, dramatized to emphasize suspense, 
action, and detective work. Always query before 
writing manuscript. Serials and editorials are also 
needed. Stories involving woman interest in strong 
demand. Only solved cases are used. Photographs 
are essential to the success of the manuscript. No 
Poetry. We report within ten days and pay 1¥%c 
to 2c a word on acceptance ; $3.00 on publication 
for photographs.” 


1937 


FREE! 
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Send Today for 
This Booklet 


been longing to write. 
thrills—germs of stories that only you can write. This 
little treatise b 
Story 


study, practice and teaching of English, Drama and 
Writing. He has taught at oy 

has also won prominence as a newspaper editor, literary 
critic, lecturer, author and as a member of important 
literary organizations . . . 

(for tf 

Book League of America and others. 


gift is the ability to transmit knowledge and under- 
standing to his students in a vivid inspiring way. His 
rich experience, seasoned judgment and rare teaching 
ability are all available to you through this nual 
home study course .. . 


Richard Burton Cowne 
in Cr bj W; ti 





It will show you how to > that story you have 
Your life holds laughs, tears, 


2 Dr. Burton on ‘‘How to Begin a 
will be of real help to you. 
Dr. Richard Burton has devoted his lifetime to the 


”» 


e great Universities. He 


r Pulitzer Prize Committee 
years), National Institute of Arts and Letters, 


Of all Dr. Burton’s literary achievements, his rarest 


This complete, practical, up-to- 
date course includes the Short 
Story, Newspaper Features and 
Articles. You receive individual 
personal criticisms of all your les- 
sons, including eight of your short 
stories. 


RESULTS COUNT! 


**I write to tell you that I have 
scored again! My short-short sold 
on its first trip! Have just re- 
ceived from ural Progress a 








developed and trained—would enable you to make 
money in this ac oe omg | work. Why not get the im- 


to know about your natural aptitude and present writ- 
ing ability. 
criticism my wor ‘ 
my weaknesses,” are typical comments from those 
who have taken this test. 


man will call. 


check for $40.00’? — Roth Wells 
(Pen Name). Harry M. Savage 
writes: ‘‘Last week I received my 
check for $115.00 for my story, 
‘The Dance of Death.’ ” 


Try Dr. Burton's Analysis Test 


You may have an aptitude for writing that—properly 


DR. BURTON 


artial frank opinion of an experienced critic? Dr. 
urton’s Analysis Test tells you what you really want 


**Honest, straight-from-the-shoulder’”’ — ‘‘the best 
ik has ever had’”’—‘‘you hit on 


Send coupon now .. . no obligation, no sales- 


Mt Mail This Coupon NOW! i 


RICHARD BURTON SCHOOLS, INC. 
602-7 Essex Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Send ‘‘How to Begin a coy Ol Dr. Burton’s Analysis 
Test and information about the Richard Burton Course 
in Creative Writing. Please print clearly. 
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Writer’s DIGEST 





PERSONALIZED 
INSTRUCTION 
and CRITICISM 

Poetry, 
Write for Short Story, 
Particulars Novel Writing 


ANNE HAMILTON 


Author of “How To Revise Your Own Poems” 


Contributor to The Bae Yorker, the Nation, Lit. Digest, C. S. 
Monitor, Saturday Review, Mo ult’s Best Poems, O. Henry & 
O’Brien’s Best Short Stories, The Writer, The Writer's Digest, etc. 


Fox Wilshire Bldg. 
202 S. Hamilton Dr., Beverly Hills, Calif. 








GET THIS 


free chart of character delineation and details 
of SHOLL’S HUMANITOME, the new ap- 
plied thesaurus. Write to Dept. D. 


THE VERBiS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Dept. D., P. O. Box 133 


Flushing New York 











MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


The way editors want them. Carbon free, also extra 


first and last sheets. Minor corrections in spelling, 
punctuation and grammar, if requested. Mailed fiat, 
prepaid. Fast Service. 40c per thousand. Poetry Ic 
per line. 


R. G. WILBORN 
Box 896, Station H, Los Drie Calif. 














YOU CAN WIN! 


The Prize Contest Field offers Rich Rewards. My PER- 
SONAL COACHING COURSE in CONTESTING 
TECHNIQUE will help you win. My students have won 
over $150,000 in Prizes. Write NOW for your FREE 
copy of ‘“‘The Pot of Gold,’”’ disclosing a First Prize 
Entry and its Winning Formula. 


WILMER S. SHEPHERD, JR. 
j_Dept. D, 6230 North Fourth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

















WRITERS—MARKET YOUR OWN MATERIAL 


We contact publishers. No commission. 
Novels, short stories, plays, etc. New plan. 


M. WARNER 


113 West 42nd St., New York LOngacre 5-8959 

































LOST HORIZON 


A Vision of Lemurian Culture 


Because of the tremendous strides being made by the 
Fellowship in the dissemination of the most common sense, 
practical and humane Social Order ever made available to 
the general public, the Midwestern Division has just been 
authorized to release its latest circular ‘‘INTRODUCTION 
TO LEMURIAN CRAFTS.’ This has been prepared es- 
pecially for those who have seen Columbia’s latest picture, 
‘Lost Horizon,”’ and wish to know further details as to its 
implication 

Ve would help you find yourself. In the New Order of 
the Ages each man and woman has a definite place and a 
job. Do you know ag 

If you wish to apply yor copsiteraton send stanip for our 
free booklet “PU ReUT T OF HAPPINESS No obligation. 
The circular is ealek Address Dept. W6. 


Perfection of Body Brilliance of Mind 
Nobility of Character 
LEMURIAN FELLOWSHIP 


1714 N. 69th Street Wauwatosa, Wisconsin 
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Terror Tales, 205 East 42nd St., 
City. Rogers Terrill,- Editor. 
15c a copy; 75c a year. “Mystery-terror novels 
15,000 words in length; novelettes, 8500 to 
12,000 words ; shorts, 3000 to 6000 words. These 
stories must me weird, eerie, spine-tingling. The 
must frighten and fascinate the reader and ther. 
fore must contain strong, sinister menace. Fresh, 
unusual plots of a bizarre nature are wanted. But 


New York 
Issued bi-monthly; 


motivation must be normal and _ convincing. 
Supernatural stories are usable, in the shorter 
lengths, but unless they are extremely well done, 


we prefer a logical physical explanation. No pho- 
tographs. No verse. We report within two weeks 
and pay lc a word and up, on acceptance.” 

True Cases of Scotland Yard, 39 West Putnam 
Ave., Greenwich, Conn. W. M. Messenger, Editor, 
Issued quarterly; 25c a copy. “We want true 
stories of English crimes, criminals and detectives. 
Solved cases only. We need good stories other 
than murders. Length, 4500 to 6000 words. 
Photographs, either news or police subjects. We 
pay $3.00 to $5.00 apiece. No verse. We report 
on manuscripts within three days, and pay 1I'%c 
a word on acceptance.” 

West, Garden City, New York. Edmund Col- 
lier, Editor. Issued bi-monthly; 15c a copy; 
$1.50 for twelve issues. Western Action fiction. 
‘‘We want stories that are complete novels, 25,000 
words; novelettes, 10,000, and shorts under 5000 
words. Poetry under 32 lines. We report on 
manuscripts within ten days, and pay 'c a word 
by arrangement.” 


Last Minute Letters Dept. 


Sirs: 
Kindly publish the following information re- 
garding our present buying policies. “fersey Life,” 


formerly known as the “Oranges Magazine,” is 
now buying the following material: 

1. Feature or magazine articles of 1000 to 1500 
words in length about New Jersey subjects or by 
New Jersey writers. 

2. Cartoons pertinent to suburban living, roughs 
considered, are paid for on acceptance of finished 
art. 

You might also include the fact that we are 
paying from $2.00 to $10.00 for photographs of 
New Jersey subjects or by New Jersey pho 
tographers. 

Jersey Life, 
S. Harotp Lasow, Managing Editor, 
331 Main Street, East Orange, N. J. 


Sir: 

We are planning to publish a monthly trade 
journal in August, devoted to women’s wear in 
general. 

We would be interested in receiving articles 
dealing with the various branches of womens 
wear, sales promotion, window display, salesman- 
ship, etc., as well as management methods of suc- 
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cessful retailers. We will report on manuscripts 
within ten days, and pay ¥% cent per word after 
publication. 
The Fair Trade Service Bureau of Canada, 
S. D. Cowen, 
1253 McGill College Avenue, 
Montreal, Canada. 


ir: 

"The Eldridge Entertainment House, Inc., Frank- 
lin, Ohio, is interested in three-act and one-act 
Mss. for the amateur market, including schools, 
churches, Little Theatres, and other producing 
groups. We can also use clever entertainment 


novelties of any kind. 
H. C. Expripce, Jr. 


Second-Class General Magazines 


Allegheny Chronicle, 401 Berger Bldg., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. Mary S. Powell, Editor. Issued quar- 
terly; 25c a copy; $1.00 a year. A slick magazine 
of general interest. ‘“‘We are interested in stories 
that will be interesting to both men and women; 
not too sophisticated, but not too much the 
‘Casper Milquetoast’ type, either. No westerns at 
present. One or two stories that are historical, 
scene laid in Western Pennsylvania. Length 3000 
words. 

“We also use 1500- to 2000-word reviews, art, 
politics, music, science, theater, personalities, his- 
torical anecdotes, etc. Photographs. Occasionally 
use verse for which we pay 10c a line. We report 
within ten days to two weeks and pay Yc to 2c 
a word, on acceptance.” 


New York World-Telegram Week-End Maga- 
une, 125 Barclay St., New York City. Wesley 
Price, Editor. Issued weekly; 5c a copy. Staff 
written by local writers on call. It will pay local 
freelancers to study this market and get next to 
Mr. Price. 


The Popular Digest, The Popular Digest Pub- 
lishing Company, Inc., First National Bank Bldg., 
Rockville Centre, New York. Miss E. Louise 
Cassese, Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; 
$3.00 a year. ‘“‘We use feature articles and stories 
from 900 to 2000 words; short subjects from 10 
to 400 words. No photos. A limited amount of 
poetry. We pay Yac to 2c a word, prior to pub- 
lication.” 


Science and Mechanics Magazines 


Mechanics and Handicraft, 22 West 48th St., 
New York City. Joseph H. Kraus, Editor. Issued 
monthly ; 10c a copy; $1.20 a year. “We do not 
want fiction. We use popular scientific, mechanical, 
Construction, how-to-make-it, experimental, chem- 
istry, physics, home and shop hints, etc. Photo- 
graphs for the ‘Would You Believe It’ Depart- 
ment; we pay $3.00 each. No poetry. We report 
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RADIO SCRIPTS WANTED 


From established writers with marketable material. No 
amateurs. Not a school or criticism service. Strictly radio 
producers for legitimate sponsors. All accepted material 
paid for. Send brief synopsis and sample script with 
return postage. 


R. M. A. RADIO PRODUCTIONS 


1508 Cross Roads of the World, Hollywood, Calif. 


—s 
WHEN A WRITER NEEDS A FRIEND... 


He will find one in the Writers’ Counsel. Practical assist- 
ance for the new or established writer by individual special- 
ists in Fiction, Articles, Poetry, Juveniles, Plays, Scenarios, 
Radio. Each member of the Counsel is an experienced writer 
and sympathetic critic thoroughly conversant with current 
market requirements. Send for folder today. 


WRITERS' COUNSEL 
5400 Hollywood Boulevard, Los Angeles, California 























TYPING IS OUR BUSINESS 


We live by_ it—that’s why we SATISFY! Let an experienced 
typist who loves his work do your manuscript. Neat and accu- 
rate work promptly done on 20- “pow ind Hammermill bond. Extra 
outside sheets and carbon copy free. inor corrections, if requested. 
35c per 1,000; 30c over 10,000. Proof read. Mailed fiat. 


RICHARD & RICHARD 
(William and Ethel) 


P. O. Box 308, New Bern, N. C. 








Stop 
Feature writing pays IMPORTANT CASH from 
over 2400 live publishers. 
EXTRA INCOME by 

articles. 


3923 W. Sixth St., 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 





-——MANUSCRIPTS WANTED—— 


I am selling to magazines and motion pic- 
ture studios, and at the present time have 
definite requests for several Short Stories 
and Scenarios. Write for further details 
and let me know what you can supply. 


CHARLES CARSON 
Authors’ Agent 


332 Van Nuys Bidg., Los Angeles, Calif. 





GET PAID FOR WHAT YOU WRITE! 


trying to crash difficult fiction markets. 

$100 to $500 a year 
selling fillers and fact 
Details FREE. 


NATIONAL PRESS SYNDICATE 
Dept. 62, _ Los Angeles, Cal. 










dvertising 


as a CAREER for 
Men and Women 


i you really want — to get ahead 
ster —if you want to make more 
—if you want a career filled 
with thrills and big opportunities— 
or want to advance in your prese nt 
position — read “Suc cess in Adver- 
tising,’’ now sent free 
This new booklet ES the road 
hundreds of men and women have 
followed to quickly increase their 
earning power. ’ 
It = es xplains how Bp can, bya new, practical cao red 
study method, qualify for a positionin any one of th 
= branchesof A¢ ivertising. To read this booklet should 
prove to be an evening well ‘spent. 
Send your name and addtess and this free booklet and 
re -quirer me nts \ willl be sent at once. N No oblig ation. 


PAGE- DAVIS SCHOOL OF aS 
ept 








Averue OSA Chicago, Il. 
Send F NEE bookie vf Advertising, anu Tull information. 
Nam ee Pa ¥ Sa 
en ‘ aasncicaenete 
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ceptance for features; on publication for shorts ; 
lc a word and up; $2.00 for photographs. 


Modern Mechanix, 1501 Broadway, New York 
City. Robert Hertzberg, Editor. Issued monthly ; 
15c a copy; $1.50 a year. “We do not use fiction. 
We want how-to-build articles of interest to home 
craftsmen ; material of general interest to follow- 
ers of these hobbies: photography, radio, stamps, 
model trains, boats, microscopy, model planes. 
Length 200 to 1000 words, with diagrams and 
photos. It is advisable to query us on feature 
articles longer than 1000 words. Photographs are 
important. No poetry used. We report on manu- 
scripts within three days, and pay 2c a word; 
$3.00 on photographs.” 


Popular Homecraft, 737 North Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. L. Day Perry, Editor. Issued nine 
times a year; 35c a copy; $2.50 a year. “We 
want working drawings and full instructions for 
making furniture, novelties, etc., for the home and 
school shop. A step-by-step description of con- 
struction; working drawings in pencil on good 
grade of white paper (to be inked by our artists 
according to requirements) ; at least one good, 
clear photograph of finished porject. No poetry. 
We report within a week or ten days, and pay 
$8.00 a page, on publication.” 

Popular Mechanics Magazine, 200 East Ontario 
St., Chicago, Ill. H. H. Windsor, Jr., Editor. 
Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $2.50 a year. “A 
popular-technical magazine. No fiction. We use 
photographs but no verse. We report on manu- 
scripts immediately and pay on acceptance.” 


Science and Mechanics, 800 North Clark St., 
Chicago, Ill. V. D. Angerman, Editor. Issued 
every other month; 10c a copy; $1.00 for twelve 
issues. “All material is either prepared by staff 
writers or by the editors of the various depart- 
ments. We are not in the market at the present 
time for manuscripts from correspondents.” 


Women’s Magazines 

Club Women’s Digest, 401 Berger Bldg., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. Mary S. Powell, Editor; Margaret H. 
Bowlus, Associate Editor. Issued quarterly; 25c 
a copy; $1.00 a year. A slick magazine for 
women, particularly club women. “We use fiction 
only occasionally. Short shorts dealing with club 
women or women’s activities, 1000 words; no 
more than 1500 words. Also articles on current 
events from the woman’s point of view, club pro- 
gram suggestions, articles dealing with worthwhile 
activities of women’s clubs. Some biographies of 
women. Lengths range from 1000 to 3000 words. 
Photographs. Poetry is used only occasionally, for 
which we pay 10c a line. We report on manu- 
scripts within ten days to two weeks and pay Yc 
to 2c a word, on acceptance.” 


WRITER’S 





on manuscripts within three weeks and pay on ac- 


DIGEST 


House Beautiful combined with Home and Feld, 
572 Madison Ave., New York City. Kenneth K. 
Stowell, Editor. Issued monthly; 35c a copy; 
$3.00 a year. No fiction. “We use articles, 1500 
to 1800 words, on house and gardens. Photo. 
graphs. No verse. Our rates vary, according to 
merit. Payment is on publication.” 


Timely Topics, 401 Berger Bldg., Pittsburgh, 
Pa. Mary S. Powell, Editor. Issued monthly ; 10¢ 
a copy; $1.00 a year. A Woman’s Political News. 
paper. ‘‘We use short shorts, dealing with women 
in politics, humor, same classification. Length is 
1000 words, with a maximum of 1500 words, 
Articles on political subjects; current events; 
women in the public eye, politically, etc. Lengths, 
1000 to 3000 words. Photographs. Humorous 
verse, for which we pay 10c a line. We report on 
manuscripts within ten days to two weeks and 
pay Yc to le a word, on acceptance.” 





Experimental and Quality Magazines 


The American Scholar, 145 West 55th St., New 
York City. William A. Shimer, Editor. Issued 
quarterly ; 50c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We do not 
use fiction. Articles should be scholarly, thorough- 
going, substantial, non-technical. Material pre- 
sented should have permanent instead of tempo- 
rary interest only. Practically any subject interests 
us, since The American Scholar hopes to provide 
a medium for writers in every field for the presen- 
tation of recent work therefrom, to specialists in 
other lines of work of activities or to the intelli- 
gent layman wishing to be well informed on a 
variety of subjects. Fiction is never used, poetry 
we occasionally print. This should be philosoph- 
ical in content, though an especially fine lyric 
would not be disbarred. We do not print verse 
except in English. On the whole, our material is 
distributed about half and half between discus- 
sions of timely matters (economic and sociological 
problems, international relations, and so on), and 
the humanities (articles on recent developments in 
architecture, music, painting, etc.). Authors 
should not send us material belonging more suita- 
bly in a very popular magazine and all material 
should be incisive, lucid, and distinguished in 
style as well as content. Photographs are used 
when requested as illustrations for specific sub- 
ject. Very little poetry used and that must be of 
unusual excellence—no light stuff or mere rhym- 
ing. We report on manuscripts as soon as possible, 
though our editorial procedure makes this a vary- 
ing length of time. Manuscripts used are first 
read and approved by several members of the Edi- 
torial Board. We pay approximately $3.00 to 
$4.00 a page, within a few weeks after accept 
ance.” 


Booklover, High Springs, Fla. Irving Thomas, 
Editor. Issued quarterly; 50c a copy; $2.00 a 
year. ‘“We want short stories, 1000 to 1500 
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words; feature articles, 3000 to 5000 words. 
Personality and biographical sketches of contempo- 
rary authors, artists and composers, 1500 to 5000 
words. Photographs, etchings, block prints. Pic- 
torial studies. Human interest, scenic or back- 
ground. Verse not more than 24 lines. We report 
on manuscripts on acceptance, and pay on ac- 
ceptance.”” 

Free America, 112 East 19th St., New York 
City. George F. Havell, Managing Editor. Issued 
monthly ; 10c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We do not 
we fiction. We want articles, 1500 to 2000 words, 
on agrarianism. No photographs; no verse. We 
report on manuscripts within three weeks and pay 
2c a word on acceptance.” 





The Little Chronicle, 82 West Washington St., 
Chicago, Il]. Guy C. Crapple, Managing Editor. 
Isued monthly ; 10c a copy ; $1.00 for two years. 
“We use two stories a month with American 
names. Minimum payment is $3.00; maximum is 
$5.00. Length is 750 words. All articles must be 
under by-line. They are articles on decoration 
and how to do and make things. We pay from 
$3.00 to $5.00 for them. We are also interested 
in new features. Original cartoons and illustra- 
tions; short fillers. Photographs are 5x7 glossy 
print. Human interest action photos. No verse. 
We report on manuscripts within ten days and 
pay on acceptance.” 





Panorama Magazine, Panorama _ Publishing 
Company, Inc., Baltimore Hotel, Kansas City, 
Mo. Ellen Wainwright, Editor. Issued monthly ; 
lic a copy ; $1.00 a year. “We would like stories 
around 2000 to 5000 words. We are in the market 
for any sophisticated sort of story on triangles, 
adventure, psychology, etc. However, they should 
have some action. Also unusual articles on any 
subject. Articles of interesting people, activities, 
travel, science, etc. We use a great many photo- 
graphs, but very little verse. We report within 
two weeks and pay according to desirability, on 
acceptance.” 


Phenix, 33 West Warren, Detroit, Mich. Charles 
Samarjian, Editor. Issued bi-monthly; 20c a 
copy; $1.00 a year. “We want stories, 1000 to 
5000 words, and articles of the same length, but 
they must have a high literary standard. No 
photographs. Poetry is used as filler material. 
Manuscripts are reported on within two weeks but 
we do not pay for material.” 

Signatures—Work in Progress, 58 West Adams 
Ave., Detroit, Mich. John H. Thompson and John 
M. Brinnin, Editors. Issued semi-annually ; 75c a 
copy; $1.50 a year. “We use prose extracts from 
work in progress ; occasionally short stories, plays, 
and one critical article an issue. No photographs. 
Poetry used. We report on manuscripts rather 


lowly, and pay Yc a word on publication for 
Prose,” 
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| WILL, however, understand a few se- 


Beginners 


Only 
AK 


n the 15th of each month WRIT- 
ER’S DIGEST enrolls a selected 
group of students in its Beginner’s Indi- 
vidual Course in Short Story Writing. 
Experienced students or writers with 

a good record of MS. sales are not eligt- 
ble. A monthly group of sincere 
students will be accepted and tratned. 
The purpose of this Beginner’s 
Course in Writing is to show plainly 
the elements in writing and _ patins- 
takingly explain how to write short 
stories. The course lasts four months. 


So of the Beginner’s 
Course in Writing will not sud- 
denly become professional writers, nor 
will they be able to do stories offhand 
for the smooth paper magazines. They 


crets of professional writing, and be 
able to compose good readable English 
in the approved editorial form. Only 
sincere students desired. 


The price of this course ts quite rea- 
sonable.* You will have opportunity 
to study under experienced, professional 
editors who will take an individual in- 
terest in your progress, Complete 
details and an outline of the Beginner's 
Course in Writing that will intrigue 
and inspire you await sincere inquiries. 
We urge you to reply at once. 








WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 East 12TH Street 
Cincinnati, Ono. 


Kindly send details of the Beginner’s Course in Writing. 
This puts me under no obligation. 


NE css cdiceaauwaeiclen rasan lon dbus kas ee peeon eae 








Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 


* We believe this to be the lowest priced short 
story course sold by a reliable institution. 
back guarantee on all enrollments. 


Money 
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THE STORY’S THE THING! 


By Agnes Parsons 


Latest, most complete analysis of the art 
of writing the short-story or the story within 
the stage, radio or screen play. 

The book teaches the mechanics of writing 
and inspires the creative and imaginative 
abilities. 


Do You Know Why - - 


. Characters in a story must be real? 

. Plot must be dramatic? 

. Theme is the underlying subject? 

. Motivation is the advancing impetus? 
. Suspense is the sustaining force? 


wo Oh 


The answer to these and other important 
questions will be found in THE STORY’S 
THE THING. 

This book is the result 
years of experience as critic, scenario editor, 
and instructor of Adult Education in fiction 
and non-fiction writing in the Los Angeles 
School System. It is the book on story tech- 
nique for which you have been searching. 


ORDER YOUR COPY NOW. $3.50 Postpaid 


OTHER PROGRESS BOOKS 
READER AUDIENCE INTEREST: How to study the 
works of other authors. Read To Learn To Write.$1.00 
STORY BUILDING GUIDES and Questions For Final 


Check: Analyze your stories before and after writing. 
PS NEE, SUNS 6 i. er5 occ cr oratienienes te duwes $.35 postpaid 

Descriptive circulars on books sent free 
on request. 


PROGRESS PUBLISHERS 
623 Warner Bros. Theatre Bidg. 
411 West 7th St., Los Angeles, Calif. 


of Miss Parsons’ 


any of our 


“Only 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Promptly. Carefully. Extra first and last pages. Car- 
bon. Mailed flat. Corrections, punctuation, grammar, 
when requested. 

40c per 1,000 words. Discounts, book lengths. 


DOROTHY C. KORTE 


1305 N St., N. W. Washington, D. C. 








Just Off The Press— 


THE CONTESTANT’S 


SCRAPBOOK 
AND JUNIOR ENCYCLOPEDIA 


The most helpful —- and digest of instructions 
for the contest-minded public that has ever been pub- 
lished. More than EIGHTY of the best authorities 
and big winners have contributed to make this a book 
that will help the inexperienced win. 

MORE THAN 160 PAGES qasarains size) of ex- 
pert and authoritative tips that have helped thousands 
of winners pull down prizes. No other book like it has 
ever been offered. It helps you to win in not only one 
kind of contest a, gives you the BEST help procur- 
able for many kinds of contests. It puts at your dis- 
posal the CREAM of everything that has been written 
on HOW TO WIN in contests) ORDER YOUR 
COPY NOW. 

PRICE, ONLY $1.50, POSTPAID 
(No Stamps) 


A. D. Freese & Son, Publishers, Drawer D, Upland, Ind. 








DIGEST 


The Southern Review, Baton Rouge, La. Dr. 
Charles W. Pipkin, Editor. Issued quarterly ; 75 
a copy; $3.00 a year. “We want short stories: 
essays on literature and contemporary problems 
reviews of new books. Literary and critical mate. 
rial. No photographs. Reports on manuscripts ar 
indefinite. Pays approximately 1¥%2c a word for 
prose ; 35c a line for verse, on publication.” 


Poetry Journals 


The Circle (Quarterly 
P. O. Box 194, Wellesley, 
Editor. Issued quarterly ; 
year. “We want sonnets, blank verse, free 
verse, French Forms. We report on manuscripts 
within thirty days and pay only in cash prizes 
A stamped, self-addressed envelope must accom- 
pany all poems and correspondence, if contributors 
wish to have their letters and inquiries answered.” 


Magazine 
Mass. 

25c 
lyrics, 


of Poetry), 
Marcia L. Leach, 
a copy; $1.00a 


Versecraft, Emory University, Georgia. Law. 
rence Wilson Neff, Editor. A poetry magazine, 
“We report on verse within six weeks and pay only 
in cash prizes.” 


Juvenile Magazines 


The Open Road For Boys, 729 Boylston St, 
Boston, Mass. Clayton H. Ernst, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 10c a copy; $1.00 for two years. A 
magazine for teen-age boys. “At present we are 
pretty well stocked with both fiction and articles 
the exceptional manuscript can be consid- 
ered. At the moment fiction founded on science 
and on imaginative happenings of the future stand 
the best chance of acceptance. Next, aviation, de- 
tective, and sports. No photographs; no poetry. 
We report promptly and pay Yac to 1¥c a word, 
on acceptance and publication.” 


Parade of Youth News Service, 1727 K &t, 
Washington, D. C. J. Lacey Reynolds, Managing 
Editor. A weekly newspaper for boys and gitk 
appearing in daily and Sunday papers all over 
the country. “At present we interested onl) 
in news stories concerning the activities and at 
complishments of boys and girls between the ages 
of 8 and 18. The stories must be timely. The 
types preferred are stories reflecting the ingenuity, 
courage and determination of youngsters in ovel- 
coming obstacles; those relating success in the 
fields of business, science or invention ; stories of 
true adventures and of experiences; 
sports write-ups where the boy or girl has gained 
at least state-wide recognition. We do not wail 
articles about hobbyists their work is & 
traordinary ; travelogues; stories of mere local in- 
terest, or write-ups of group activities. Parade is 
no longer interested in prepared manuscripts— 
only tips, or leads on news stories. Query the 
editor, stating all the facts first. 

“We also use serial stories of not more than six 
parts of 2300 words in each installment. No 
goody-goody stuff. For these we pay $10.00 per 
installment, upon publication. Short shorts of not 
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more than 1200 words, with a real punch in the 
st paragraph or sentence, bring $10.00 each. 
We report On manuscripts within two weeks and 
py on publication. Sufficient postage must ac- 
company each submission.” 


Storytime, 161 Eighth Ave., North Nashville, 
Tenn. Agnes Kennedy Holmes, Editor. Issued 
weekly; 40c a year. A story paper for children 6 
to 8 years. “We want stories and articles of in- 
terest to children ; things to make. Length 100 to 
650 words. Poetry in one, two and three stanzas in 
kngth. We report on manuscripts within a month, 
and pay Y2c a word on acceptance.” 


Canadian Magazines 


The Montrealer With Canadian Passing Show, 
University Tower Bldg., 660 St. Catherine W., 
Montreal, P. Q., Canada. Roslyn Watkins, Editor. 
Isued twice a month; 10c a copy; $2.00 a year. 
A Social Magazine. ‘‘We use short stories not 
oer 1200 words. Photographs are staff prepared. 
Sometimes we use verse. We pay Y2c a word on 
publication.” 


The Toronto Star Weekly, 80 King St., West 

Toronto, Ontario, Canada. Main Johnson, Editor. 
Isued weekly; 10c a copy; $5.00 in Canada; 
$8.00 in the United States. ‘We want fiction that 
is above-average, 2000 to not more than 3000 
words in length. Really good love stories are 
always needed. Taboos comprise first-person, 
Hollywood, sexy, religious, drinking, dope, dialect, 
mart-alec dialogue, gangster and American his- 
tory stories. Historical narratives are generally not 
liked, 
“Articles are general human interest material. 
Outdoor action; popular science; interesting 
tvents or people ; articles of special appeal to men 
orto women ; Canadian subject matter preferred. 
length 1800 to 2500 words. Photographs, when- 
tver possible, should be submitted with articles. 
No poetry. We report within two weeks and pay 
the first of month following acceptance, according 
to merit.” 


Book Publishers 


_ The Aurand Press, 900 North Third St., Harris- 
bug, Pa. A. M. Aurand, Jr., Editor. “We want 
books on Pennsylvania history, folk-lore, sociology, 
Pennsylvania~-German dialect. No fiction; no 
“seg no photographs. We report within sixty 
ays,” 


The Bobbs-Merrill Company, 468 Fourth Ave., 
New York City. George Burford Lorimer, Editor. 
‘We want book-length manuscripts of all types— 
0,000 words and up. Photographs are used when 
necessary. Occasionally we publish verse. We re- 


| Porton manuscripts within three weeks and pay 


according to arrangement.” 


June, 1937 





Recommended by the 
American Library 
Association 


— The 
Writer’s Market 


has received 250 favorable 
newspaper and magazine reviews! 


HE only up-to-date, complete and accurate 

writer’s market directory is the 1937 Writer’s 
Market. This has been checked and double-checked 
by hundreds of editors, by our own market agents, 
and by our own editorial staff. It is the only up-to- 
date market directory, and the best one ever offered 
writers. 

This is the sixth edition of The 
since 1930. In this book we have put out 
new features suggested by our readers, and 
proved the last edition on every count. 

Why do professional writers the world over leave 
standing orders with us to send them each new 
edition of The Writer’s Market? You need this 
book. Study over its contents: 


Market 
many 
im- 


Writer’s 


e@ Editorial Requirements of every magazine in 
the world carrying fiction; classified, indexed 
and stated in detail. 

@ Editorial Requirements of every trade journal 
buying articles, photographs or fiction; clas- 
sified, and stated in detail. 

@ Detailed editorial requirements of book pub- 
lishers in U. S., England and Canada. 

@ Detailed requirements of all syndicates. 

@ Complete markets for photographs. 

@ Accurate copyright information written for 
us by the Register of Copyrights. 

@ Complete continuity requirements of every 
~adio station buying free lance material. 


@ Foreign Markets, Movie Markets, House Or- 
gans, Play Publishers, Verse Markets, 
etc., etc. 


Every responsible market for magazine fiction ap- 
pears in The 1937 Writer’s Market. You can profit 
from this book. 


ORDER TODAY 








. cos ease, 


WRITER’S DIGEST, ; 

22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Gentlemen: 

(0 Send me postpaid one copy of “The 1937 Writer’s 
Market.”’ 1 enclose $3.00. 


(0 Enter my one year subscription to WRITER’S 


DIGEST and send me postpaid one copy of 
“The 1937 Writer’s Market.” enclose $4.00 
payment in full. 
NG as cide sicemned ake + sw +E) EOETEOET Sedpaninane 
INE Soi 6 5 545 sneer awsGe eas eis eedace a slewees 
Gi si bsiascieanccnack eee ee 


My subscription is _ 


0 new C renewal () extension 








Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 






































































WRITER’S 


How to write, what to 
write, and where to sell. 
Cultivate your mind. 
Develop your literary 
gifts. Master the art of 
self - expression. Make 
your spare time profit- 
able. Turn your ideas 
into dollars. 
ig 3 in Short-Story Writ- 
ing, Novel er gg ory 
Writing, Article riting, 
DR. ESENWEIN News Writing, Versification, 
Play Writing, Radio Writing, etc. taught rid our 
staff of literary experts, headed d by . Ber 
Esenwein, famous critic and A Ag 45 
courses in English for those who need preliminary 
training. Nearly forty years of successful experi- 
ence in the home study field 
Hundreds of pupils have written successful 
novels, popular short-stories; have won prizes 
of from $500 to $2,000 in literary contests; 
are selling constantly to leading publishers. 
Our moderately priced courses offer just what you 
are seeking—constructive criticism; frank, honest, 
practical advice; real teaching. 

Our large illustrated catalog giving full 
articulars and a sample copy of the 
RITER’S MONTHLY will be sent 

free to all who answer this advertisement. 


Write today. 


The Home Correspondence School 
Dept. 70, Springfield, Mass. 





MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Spelling and punctuation corrected. Carbon 
copy and extra first page furnished. Prompt 
and expert service. 40c per 1,000 words; 35c 
over 10,000 words. 

L. M. PEDERSEN 


R. F. D. No. 5 North Chattanooga, Tenn. 





ENVELOPES for mailing manuscripts flat. 


28 Ib. Glazed Rawhide Kraft—Outgoing size 9% x 
Return size 9 x 12. 
25 of either size, 65c: 25 of each size, $1.00 
West of the Rockies add 10%. Prices are post-paid. 
Send for our free circular listing other writers’ supplies. 
CHARLES SENNEWALD & COMPANY 

“The Author’s Supply House’”’ 

4596 Aldine Avenue 


12%. 


St. Louis, Mo. 








DESPAIRING WRITERS-- 

who are afraid they never will 
sell a story or article-- 
Kindly write JOSEPH LICHTBLAU, 
P. 0. Box 41, Station "H", 
York City, for SOME VERY IN- 
TERESTING FREE INFORMATION. 








New 





Expression, Berkeley, La Paloma 
Three Good Poetry Magazines 
Stardust and Dreams: Yearly Poetry Anthology 


Send for circulars regarding these four fine mediums for 
high grade poetry. Get our prices on book publishing. 
GAYREN PRESS 


221 W. Broadway, Paterson, N. J. 











DIGEST 


The 
Michigan St., 
Bruce, Editor. 
and general books. 


” 


poetry. 


Bruce Publishing Company, 407 East 
Milwaukee, Wis. William George 

“We are publishers of text books 
We do not publish fiction or 


The Arthur H. Clark Company, 1214 South 
Brank Blvd., Glendale, Calif. “We publish only 
history, economics, and political science books, 
and then only by trained historical students. No 
fiction ; no poetry. Manuscripts are not generally 
solicited ; query before submitting anything. Pay. 
ment varies.” 


The Dial Press, 152 West 13th St., New York 
City. Grenville Vernon, Editor. “We want non- 
fiction, really outstanding novels, and detective 
stories. Poetry is sometimes used, when it is very 
fine. We report on manuscripts within three 
weeks and pay 10%, 12%2% and 15% in royalties, 
twice a year.” 


Doubleday, Doran and Company, Inc., Garden 
City, New York. Harry E. Maule, Editor; Ken 
McCormick, Associate Editor. General publishers. 
“We want books of all types for the general 
reader, both fiction and non-fiction.” 


Dorrance and Company, Inc., The Drexel Bldg., 
Philadelphia, Pa. W. H. Dorrance, Editor. “We 
use all types of fiction, from 30,000 to 100,000 
words in length, preferably around 75,000 or 
80,000 words as a rule. Non-fiction consists par- 
ticularly in biographies, business, medicine, his 
tory, economics, politics, finance, and sports. No 
short articles used of course. Photographs are used 
as illustrations. Book-length collections of verse 
are considered for the ‘Series of Contemporary 
Poets’. We report on manuscripts in about a fort 
night. Some books issued cooperatively.” 


The Macmillan Company, 60 Fifth Ave., New 
York City. Editor of general trade books, H. S. 


Latham; Juvenile Department, Doris S. Patee. 
Publishers of books in all fields. “We want good 
novels; convincing fiction, peopled with real fig- 
ures who move against true backgrounds, whether 
American or foreign, contemporary or otherwise, 
is in favor with us. In a lighter field of fiction, we 
especially like to consider unusual mysteries, of 
action stories with kindred flavor. There is no 
limit to the subjects in non-fiction which interest 
us: biography, religion, world affairs. The Juve 
nile Department considers books for children from 
the nursery age to the novel reading years, Our 
publications are on the royalty basis.” 


444 Fourth Ave., New York 
City. E. Wartels, Editor. “We want ranch west 
erns, mysteries, sophisticated love, romances. 
Length, 60,000 ‘words. We report on manuscripts 
within several weeks and pay outright on contract 
and publication.” 


Phoenix Press, 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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“UNUSUAL SERVICE” 


eA D'Orsay Storyette 


This year of grace, 1937, promises to be a “banner year” for my clients. 


More 


than ever before, they are to be found in virtually the entire range of magazines, 


“smooth-paper” as well as “pulp.” 


Good Housekeeping, another in Saturday Evening Post—their 


in those markets, but not the last.* 


Six are on the book market with “first novels,’ 
Others are on the point of “breaking in.”* 


houses. 


* Names on request. 
Leslie T. White is out with his second novel, “HARNESS BULL,” published 
His presentation copy of the novel to me bears this 


by Harcourt, Brace & Co. 
inscription : 


Some of them are on the covers; 


one is in 
“first appearance” 


’ published by leading publishing 


“To that good Samaritan of the literary road, Laurence R. D’Orsay, 
who helped me when I needed it most.” 

This inscription is typical of the expressions of the many other clients of mine 
who are now successful professional authors. 

Yet nearly all those writers were skeptical of all literary help offered, and not 
a few were skeptical of their own writing ability as well, when they came to me! 

Doesn’t all this hold a lesson for YOU? 


TERMS IN THE CRITICISM AND SALES SERVICE: 


$3.00 for any manuscript under 3,000 
words (including “short short-stories’) ; for 
longer stories the fee is $3.00 for the first 
3,000 words, and sixty cents a thousand words 
(or fraction) thereafter. Manuscripts 40,000 
to 75,000 words, $25.00; 75,000 to 100,000 
words, $30.00; over 100,000 words, $35.00. 

This fee is INCLUSIVE. There is no 
other charge of any kind. Ifa manuscript is 
available, or can be made so by revision, the 
Service includes ALL NECESSARY WORK, 
SUCH AS REVISION, SUBMISSION TO 


EDITORS, ETC. In brief, I back my judg- 
ment of a story with my time and money, 
instead of asking the author to do so. 

The Commission on Sales is 10 per cent. 

My sales office is located in the heart of 
New York’s publishing district, and my resi- 
dent representative submits my clients’ ac- 
cepted scripts in person to the editors in ac- 
cordance with my detailed instructions in 
each case, thus assuring you of the best per- 
sonal contact with editors. 





INFORMATION VITAL TO EVERY 
WRITER! 


Not obtainable elsewhere. Will save you money 
and months, and perhaps years of wasted yng 
Every writer, whether he works with me or 

should have a copy of “THE TRUTH ABOUT 
LITERARY ‘ASSIS ANCE.” 44 pages—and it’s 
REE on request. (Also gives particulars of my 





Guaranteed Professional Collaboration.) 





Some copies of the last (November, 1936) 
issue of “D’ORSAYGRAM,” my little 
16-page magazine, still available. Con- 
tains some 60,000 words of articles on 
writing, selling, plotting, etc. 
FREE ON REQUEST 
(The next issue will be published about 
September) 











LAURENCE 


Author “The Profit in Writing” ($3.00); “Writi 
Checks” ($3.00); “Stories You Can Sell” ( 


OFFICES: 415 N. BEVERLY DRIVE : ° 


R. DORSAY 


Novels to Sell” ($2.50); “Landing the Editors’ 
.00); “Mistress of Spears’’ ($2.50), etc. 


- BEVERLY HILLS, CALIF. 


Address all communications to: DRAWER A-1, HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 








FACTORY T0 YO 


NEW REMINGTON NOISELESS PORTAB 


10%... 
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AT LAST! The famous Reming- AO Oe Wp 


ton Noiseless Portable that speaks 
in a whisper is available for only 
10¢ a day. Here is your opportu- 
nity to get areal Remington Noise- 
less Portable direct from the fac- 
tory. Equipped with all attachments that make 
for complete writing equipment. Standard key- 
board. Automatic ribbon reverse. Variable line 
spacer and all the conveniences of the finest 
portable ever built. PLUS the NOISELESS 
feature. Act now while this special opportunity 
holds good. Send coupon TODAY for details. 


YOU DON’T RISK A PENNY 


We send you the Remington Noiseless Portable 
direct from the factory with 10 days’ FREE 
trial. If you are not satisfied, send it back. WE 
PAY ALL SHIPPING CHARGES. 


TYPING COURSE 


With your New Remington Noiseless 

Portable we will send you—absolutely 

FREE—a 19-page course in typing. It 

teaches the Touch System, used by all 

expert typists. Itis simply tecra thes and 

completely illustrated. Instructions are 

as simple as A, B, C. Even a child can easily understand this 
_A little study and the average person, child or adult, 

becomes fascinated. Follow this course during the 10-Day Trial 

Period we give you with your typewriter and you will wonder 

why you ever took the trouble to write letters by hand. 


CARRYING CASE 


Also under this new Purchase Plan we 

willsend you FREE with every Reming- 

ton Noiseless Portable a special carry- 

ing case sturdily built of 3-ply wood. 

This handsome case is covered with heavy du Pont fabric. 
The top is removed by one motion, leaving the machine firmly 
attached to the base. This makes it easy to use your oe 
ton anywhere—on knees, in chairs, on trains. Don’t delay. 
send in the coupon for complete details! 


CLIP COUPON NOW... 
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IN 10 YEARS 


The gem of all portables. Im- to flow from the machine. 

agine a machine that speaks 

in a whisper. , . that removes 

all limitations of time or writing equipment, the 
lace. You can write inali- ington "See Por 
rary, asickroom,aPullman produces manifolding and 

berth without the slightest stencil cutting of truly ex 

fear of disturbing others. ceptional character. Fur 

And in addition to quiet is a nished in black with shini 

superb performance that lit- chromium attachments. 

erally makes the words seem coupon today! 





GREATEST TYPEWRITER BARGAIN 





SPECIFICATIONS. Stand- roller type. Black key cards 
ard Keyboard. Finished in glis- white letters. Double shift 
tening black with chromium and shift lock. Right and 
attachments. Takes paper 9.5 carriage release. Right and 
inches wide. Writes lines 8.2 cylinder knobs. Large 
inches wide. Standard size, 12 rubber feet. Single oi 
yo ribbon. Makes up to7clear, space adjustment. All t J 

gible carbons. Back bpacer. ern features plus NOISE 
Full size platen, Paper fingers, operation. 


MONEY-MAKING OPPORTUNITIES OPEN. Hani 
of jobs are waiting for people who can type. A 
typewriter helps you put your ideas on paper in 
logical, impressive form...helps you write clear, 
Seiorecandatie sales reports, letters, articles, 
stories. A Remington Portable has started many 
@ young man and woman on the road to success, 


A GIFT FOR ALL THE FAMILY. Ii you want a gift 
birthday or Graduation. ..one Father, 
Mother, Sister or Brother will use and 
om reciate for years to come... give 

emington Noiseless Portable. We 
will send a Remington Noiseless Port- 
able to anyone you name, and you can 
still pay for it at only 10c a day. Few 
gifts are so universally pleasing as a 
new Remington Noiseless Portable 
Write today. 


SEND COUPON WHILE LOW PRICES HOl 








Remington Rand Inc., Dept. 178-6, 
315 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. ¥ P 
Please tell me how I ca Ret a new Remington Noiseless 7 
ble typewriter, plus Free yping Course am il 
onl ly 10c a day. Also send me, without obligation, new 
trated catalogue. 





Name 
Address 


City 





Th 





